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ago, when the land there was first bought: by the 
acre and sold by the foot. andthe owners of it 
were thoroughly: possessed with the notion that 
_jthey were about to absorb and wipe out 
Liverpool. 
There is a tradition that when the parish 
church of St. Peter was built, about 150 years 
. «ite, | 88M Liverpool could not boast of a professional 
|(VERPOOL is full of activity. | architect amongst its inhabitants. “An appli- 
| New sets of chambers of great | cation,” says Mr. Picton, in his “ Architectural 
j cost and extent are rising on all History” of the town, printed in our pages, 
sides, and display an amount of “was made to an architect-in London to furnish 
decoration,externally, somewhat’ desions for a doorcase. He sent down four 
surprising. Some business s:etches for the purpose. The authorities here 
houses of considerable preten-' not being able to agree as to which should be 
sions are being erected in Bold-' - referred, it was suggested that the whole four 
street and elsewhere: the Ex-' should be adopted, which was accordingly done, 
change is to be enlarged, and! 4, may be seen by.inspection, each of the four 
part of Dale-street is to he taken ' entrance doorways being of a different design.” 
down, to adunit of the erection of | At the present time, if half-a-dozen local 
Public Offices. In St. James’s-' architects were needed for each doorcase, or 
street, at a short distance from | any other case, they could te found : Liverpool, 
the centre of the town, a new Romen ‘indeed, has become an architectural centre, and 
Cathotic Chapel is in progress, from’ has many attractions for those who would know 
the designs of Mr. Pugin. It is of | what is being done in this way in the provinces. 
the Geometrical period in style, and [ts magnificent town-hall is of itself worth a 
of considerable size, with elaborate journey, and will become more and more so as 
east and west windows. Under the samearchi- the arts of the painter and the sculptor are 
tect, a new presbytery.and other additions are brought to bear on its adornment. The interior 
about to be commenced at St. Oswald’s: these _is already getting dirty, and the darkened con- 
buildings will be in accordance with the church, ' gition of the metal doors and brass gaseliers, 
= is wh wrenegrs oye. wsdl ial ao to — ase 7 : the venti- 
ongst the most important wor 8 lation, notwithstanding the elaborate arrange- 
onare buildings containing sets of chambers for ' ment for it which exists, and the great. attention 
business purposes. The most striking of these ' paid to the matter by Mr. Mackenzie and the 
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, is the pile known as the “ Tower-buildings,” | other resident officers. It: is, indeed, elaborate, 


now in progress under the able direction of Mr. ' and, with the heating, costs about 2,000/. a-year. 
J. A. Picton, and which will hereafter be seen he air, admitted through buge vaulted passages 
from the water-side. This pile is 105 feet long jn the basement, where it is washed at the 
one way, 96 feet the other, and 65 feet high.' entrance by an artificial scotch mist! is sent 
The fronts are of stone, with granite dressings, ' forward by powerful fans-worked by a steam- 
in three stories, and. in the frieze and elsewhere | engine over pipes containing hot water, or other- 
display a large amount of carving, some of it | wise, according to the season, to an apartment 
very well executed by Stirling. The smali where it is prepared for use, and then, at any 
columns to the windows between the columns | temperature that may be desired, aceonding to 
of the principal order, have capitals of natural the theory, is passed into the hall through 


) foliage. As we shall give a view of the build-! openings the whole length of the floor. So com- 


ing hereafter, we need at this time only add pletely do the officers assume to have it in hand, 
that the total cost will be from 18,000/. to that the temperature is varied for gfter-dianer 
19,000/. Within, iron girders earry flat arches, | meetings, and during a large ball a uniform 
and 2-inch oak planks from girder to girder temperature, it is asserted, can be preserved 
form the floors. | under: perpetually varying cireumstances. is- 


“Middleton - buildings,” nearly completed, | 
close by, under the same architect, shows some | 
novelty in the windows, and. will afford us an! 
example of the value of good business premises, | 
in Liverpool, for the Cunard Company have 


charging shafts: take away both the foul air from 
above:and the smoke from the furnaces, and the 
whole building is in this respect one huge 
machine ! 

The interior of the new concert-room, at. the 


agreed to pay for the ground-floor of this build-' end of the Hall, recently finished from the 
lng 1,000/. per annum, which is at about the ' designs of Professor Cockerell, is singularly 
rate of 40/. per square yard. | elegant in detail. It is oval in plan and light 

Ina building-also for chambers, now being in colour, with a considerable amount of gilding. 
erected near the Exchange, Messrs. Haigh and The centre part of the ceiling is flat, and rather 
Co. the contractors, Belgian marble is intro-' Jow. The effect of the mirrors over the orchestra 
duced in courses in the fronts, with Darley Dale js very good in daylight : how it may be at night, 






stone, to give variety. Some chambers, close | 
by, in progress, from the designs of Mr. Colling, | 
display in the front a considerable amount of 
vatied ornament. It may be objected that this 
is flat (purposely, by the way), and that the 
windows are wide for their height, which ren- | 
ders them somewhat squat: as a whole the! 
building, nevertheless, commands praise. Mr. | 
ockerell’s Assurance-office is not yet suffi-| 
ciently advanced to tell its own tale. 
The new landing-stage intended for sea-going 
steamers is making rapid progress : it will be 
1,000 feet long, and will cost more than 100,000/.; | 
if you commit yourself to one of the! 
steamers close by it which pass constantly back- | 
wards and forwards to connect Lancashire with | 
Cheshire, evidences of similar movement in’ 
Birkenhead will be found in the construction 
docks, ship-building yards, and manufac. | 
tories;—a more healthful and promising activity | 
that which was evident there some years 


when looking-glass often fails, we cannot say. 
The present aspect of the ground around the 
George’s Hall is almost ludicrous. A costly 
balustrade (with two columns, disjecta membra, 
rising out. of it, opposite the railway station), 
and gates of great height and size, inclose an 
area, next the flank of the hall, the level of 
which is several feet lower than the level of the 
adjoining road ; and out. of this area into which 
you have descended you ascend the steps lead- 
ing up to the hall—steps down to steps up, in 
short. Lions, each formed out of more than one 
stone, with the faces of lugubrious judges, or 
masks in a pantomime, form part of the orna- 
mentation. The remedy would seem to be 


‘by partly lowering the. road, and. partly:raising 
the existing sunk area. The gates, of them- 
selves, look very much like a joke, being of 
great and careful strength, 14 or 15 feet in 
height, surmounted by spikes. and other defen- 
sive arrangements, with a low balustrade at 
the side, over which any one may step. at will. 

The site proposed for the Public Library and 
Museum is behind the St. George’s Hall. Some 
opposition to it has been offered lately, not- 
withstanding the circumstance that the first 
stone has been actually laid. To say the truth, 
the site, situated as. it is on a steep imeline, and 
close to St. George’s Hall, is not a good one; 
but it was shown, at the meeting of the Town 
Council whereat the opposition was offered, 
that it united greater advantages than any other 
available plot of land, and nearly all. feeling 
that, at any rate, matters had gone too far. to 
admit of further discussion, the objection was 
put, on one side. 

The plan of the proposed building is said to 
he good, but the design externally is a poor 
thing, not likely to maintain the character in 
an architectural point of view that Liverpool 
has acquired. A foreign architect, writing to 
us recently on the.subject, remarks,— 

“* Est-ce que vous savez que les Liverpooliens 
veulent, pour leur musée, copier National 
Gallery de Londres!! N’y aurait-il donc par 
moyen de leur faire acheter 4 bon marché 
Poriginal, dont tout le monde attend la démo- 
lition ?” 

The praises and. compliments heaped.on Mr. 
Brown for the wise appropriation, of some of 
his superfluous wealth, and which must have 
led many to exclaim, “Something too much of 
this,” ought at any rate to lead to many 
similar acts, by which socicty may be benefited 
and advanced. Mr. Huggins, in bis recent 
address to the Architectural Society of this 
town, to which we have before referred, made 
some observations in connection with this event 
which well deserve publicity. 

“What struck me,” he says, “most during 
the recent proceedings in honour of that gen- 
tleman was how easy and pleasant a path: he 
had found to immortality compared with what 
is usually trodden. 

Ah! who can tell how hard:it,is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afur? 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 


Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 
And waged with Fortune an eternal war? 


Hard, indeed, for the unblessed of Plutus, 
however ennobled by the rare gifts of genius. 
But here is one literally strewed with flowors, 
and yet all but untrodden. To a multitude of 
men in Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, worth 


more, how small.a price is 30,000/.—when it 
could involve no self-denial nor the. sacrifice of 
a single physical or mental enjoyment—to pay 
for being made the founder of an institution by 
which intelligent creatures will'for ages to come 
be inspired with the breath of knowledge, raised 
in the scale of being, and made better and 
happier through life, and perhaps.in death, than, 
they could otherwise have been. Thirty thou- 
sand pounds! The price is too low, and: ought 
to be raised ; while the wonder should be, not 
at the extraordinary magnitude of the gift, but 
that it should be at all an extraordinary oceur- 
rence, and that Mr. Brown is without com- 
petitors. 

I must confess that to my own mind the 


tleman was.a satire on humanity. There is no 
cant in the assortion that rich men are but 


simple, and ought to be adopted without further | stewards, and have no right to the exelusive use 


discussion: the outer balustrading, with the 


columns, of which it has doubtless been said,— 


It is not thatthe things arn’! rich and rare; 
One wonders how the devil they got there ;”— 


should be swept away, and a level place formed, | 


‘of enormous wealth, which was given them in 
trust. for the general weal, and are bound, in 
common duty, in common honesty, to,do what, 
Mr. Brown has heen idolised for doing. So 





that what in vulgar estimation is princely 


hundreds of thousands, some half a million and- 


whole of the late almost deification of that gen-, 
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generosity, judged by a right standard, is barely 
justice, or less than justice.” 

Scores of men in Liverpool, in Manchester, 
in Leeds, in Bristol, in fact throughout the 
kingdom, could emulate Mr. Brown without any 
personal sacrifice, if they pleased; and would 
do so, if they were to reflect on their position 
in the right spirit. 

* Let us hope,” continued the speaker, “ that 
Mr. Brown will have imitators, and even rivals, 
and that donations will pour in of sufficient 
number and amount to render our Free Library 
of Liverpool such a wonder of the age that the 
Bodleian, the Ratcliffe, and other renowned 
institutions of the kind shall be no more heard 
of, and make Liverpool in reality what Haydon 
must ironically have called it, the Florence of 
England. 

But there is other ground besides the Free 
Library,—other, and some larger, fields for heroes 
of the class. We want a museum of geology, 
of botany, of mineralogy. We want an archi- 
tectural museum: we want a good permanent 
gallery of art; a gallery, too, for annual exhi- 
bitions of painting, sculpture, and architecture : 
the present one is, I believe, only rented. We 
want a score of humanizing and refining insti- 
tutions that I am unable to name. What 
capital chances are here for our millionaires— 
so many passports to immortality! We have, 
or can soon make, within and around St. 
George’s Hall, an abundance of niches, brackets, 
and pedestals, which need not be all rated alike, 
or so high as 30,000/. but put up at different 
prices—say from 10,0007. to 50,0007. or 60,0007. 
Step in, gentlemen, step in.” 

We would repeat the observations to the 
wealthy of each town in England, and cry aloud 
everywhere, “ Step in, gentlemen, step in.” 

Brief as our notes have been, we have said 
enough to justify our assertion at starting, that 
“ Liverpool is full of activity.” 





THE GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 
DESIGNS. 


SHOULD any inaccuracies chance to be found | 
in the letter of our correspondent last week on | 


the block plans, our disclaimer of responsibilit 
at the time will be held sufficient. 
ance with what we said at first, we apprehend 
that the balance of opinion on the Bridge ques- 


tion is not as he puts it; and even had he made 


no error in his classification, the fact of a consi- 
derable number of designs showing a bridge in 
place of that at Westminster, on a different site, 





n accord- | son cannot be made. 


No. 70, “ Crescens,” a design for the Foreign- 
Office, is one of the better works in one, though 
that not the highest, of the classes of authorship 
into which the collection might be divided from 
evidence of drawings alone. This No. 70 may 
be of what we might call the student class,—a 
class very different to that of certain works 
referred to in our first notice,—which had surely 
come from the least imaginative of “five 
orders ” men, or the hopeless suburban school 
of shop-fronts and compo-pilasters. 

No. 71, with the motto, “Spes est meum 
astrum ductum ” (which we copy literally), and 
the device of a silver star on blue ground, in- 
cludes a general block plan and drawings, of a 
design for the War-office. We observe that 
the author would move Westminster-bridge to 
a site approached from the middle of the ground 
which is west of Parliament-street. The gene- 
ral arrangement of the Offices is based on the 
datum of the present Board of Trade building, 
which would be preserved,—adding a similar 
front at the south end of new Parliament-street, 
and building the War-office as a centre. The 


design is an ordinary arrangement of columns |i 


and window openings, with masses at the ends, 
crowned by domes. ‘The Offices adjacent to the 
Houses of Parliament, it is proposed should be 
Tudor, but less florid in Nadutee than the 
Houses. This way of solving difficulties of the 
site is not a good one; but t:e present author 
only illustrates as others do, the disadvantage 
resulting from the prevalence of more than the 
one style. He proposes that the main streets 
should be 114 feet wide, from front to front. 
The ventilation has been considered; but the 
corridors would be quite dark (it is extraordi- 
nary how general this error is); and the inter- 
nal fronts of the courts exhibit no decoration,— 
they have merely holes for light.—We hold that 
No. 72, “Yictoria and Albert,” is a work of in- 
structive character, properly looked at. Like 
some other designs, it might show what to do, 
by the very opposite which in itself it practises. 
Its pretentious architecture in the building for 
the War-office and Foreign-oflice, includes a major 
and minor order of columns, placed without the 
slightest harmony of proportion, a portico of 
seven columns, and bad details. Fortunately 
there is power in the beauty of good architec- 
ture to hold its place, where the good and the 
bad are, asin this exhibition, side by side—pro- 
vided only that each is examined ; but the case is 
not so with the public always, or where compari- 

In his general plan, the 
author moves Westucadtedtibdiee to the limit of 
the ground—north,—whereby he gets an unne- 
cessary angle in the Lambeth approach, which 
joins from the Bridge-road.——Thedesign No.73, 
* Arcana Imperii;” and No. 73a, “ Yiaeuuh 
dignitate urbis,” appear to be by the same hand, 


would be not conclusive; for there is much | though not accordant with one another. No. 73a 
evidence here, as in other matters, that com- | includes a general plan and a block plan. West- 
petitors indicate what they think will be accept-| minster-bridge is altogether removed; and a 
able, and thus are not just to their calling and | bridge at the Horseferry, and one with approaches 


to themselves ; whilst, further, the chief of the 
plans proposing a new site show the disadvan- 
tages of it, as we also have said,—the view of 


really the same opinion as our own under 
me guise. We shall, however, continue to 
state what are the different propositions in the 
street plans, so that our readers may judge how 
far we were correct in our generalization 
whether regarding the whole, or the more im 
portant, of the plans. 

Under the number 68, with the motto, 
“Optimus ille est qui minimis urgetur,” are 
included a general plan and block plan, and a 
design for the Foreign-office. In these the 
author, who appears to be a foreigner, retains 
Mr. Page’s 





an for Westminster-bridge, but | 
adds another bridge, joining the northern portion 
of the ground by a line askew, to a point on the transomed windows. 
opposite side,—not in the direction up, but 


from Whitehall—one approach opposite the 
Horse Guards—seem to be considered suflicient. 


é ‘The blocks of building in Parliament-street 
our correspondent in one place—that a removal | 
northward would serve only the Park—being | 
/nor sufficiently different. The author of No. 73, 


would fail in effect, as shown, for the very reason 
that the fronts are neither quite symmetrical, 


as distinguished from the last, would leave Sir 
Charles Barry’s building ; and under the idea of 
harmonious junction of the styles north and 
south, he adopts for his design for the War-oflice, 
the Jacobean style, or, as he would call it, 
Anglo-Italian. The objections to the Gothic 
style are not as the author puts some of them, 
“from the enormous expenditure, such as deco- 
rative style would involve,” — these objections 
start from false premises. The general decorative 
details in No. 73 are plain, as appearing to the 
author most suitable to purposes of business, and 


include rusticated pilasters, and mullioned and 


The principal front has 
truncated roofs at the angles, and in the centre 


down the stream. He also shows colonnaded, | a lofty tower. 


or other communications between the Offices, 
crossing Parliament-street. 


Some objection— 
having regard to the purpose of concentration— | Foreign-office and 


No. 74, “In hoc spes mea,” including a 
eneral plan, a block plan, and a design for the 
ar-office in one building, 


has been seen by many of the competitors, to | preserves the site of Westminster-bridge; and 
the break in the system by the very wide street | proposes a bridge approached from Charing- 
which follows almost of necessity from the in-| cross. In the plan of the Offices there is a 
The contrivances for remedying | large central court, with a cortile north and 
Portions of the corridors are again 


structions. 


this are, however, in few cases suflicient. 





| south. 








‘for effect. ) et 
_ that there is the usual arrangement in pavilions ; 


‘pilasters and panelling, and a dormer, or sim 


‘enrichments at the angles and the 





inadequately lighted, as we find them in map 
designs where one central court is provi 
The decorative character is rich Venetian, with 
arch-headed windows and orders. 

No. 75, with the motto “ Deus atque jus,” js 
the work of a Frenchman, who signs “A, B 
d’ H. Inspecteur aux Travaux du Louvre,” ang 
appears to say he received “honourable mep. 
tion “in the competition prior to the erection of 
the Exhibition building of 1851. The dray. 
ings here are likely to be passed without 
observation by many ; but they exhibit beauty 
of architectural detail and precision of draw; 
such as are not surpassed by any of hand 
aga The author at first felt the project to 

e so immense that he should not be able to 
enter upon it; he, however, sends a general 
plan, a detailed block plan, and drawings of a 
design for the War-office and the Foreign-office, 
The general plan is not very clear at the height 
at which it is placed, but the author’s chief 
intentions are explained in the block plan, 
This, as to the bridge, and the careful attention 
to une; somewh at resembles the plan 
in No. 12, also by a Frenchman. As in 
that case, the site for the bridge would be 
an excellent one, were the sole object that 
of providing a communication between the 
Offices and a corresponding spot on the Lam. 
beth bank ; but, for all traffic from the Birdcage. 
walk, the new site, would add four turns to the 
present direct route, and to the inconvenience of 
the Offices themselves. The chief difference 
between the two plans, is in the omission in 
No. 75 of the great place in the centre of the 
system, and (since the portions of ground, east 
and west of Parliament-street, do not accord in 
the northern line of boundary) in the placing 
the bridge to centre with the western ground: 
thus, the precise symmetry considered essential 
by both authors, would be gained by No. 12 by 
trespassing on Great George-street, and by 
the other by a suggested appropriation of itich- 
mond-terrace. The several blocks of building 
are shown with galleries of communication 
across the streets. The internal courts are 
shown laid out in paréerres, as also are the sunk 
areas of the basement in the Foreign-office 
design, as an alteruative suggestion. It is 
curious, that the value of shrubs and garden- 
ground towards architectural effect should be 
more felt in France than in England, where 
horticulture is so well understood. The im- 
portance of the combination was better under- 
stood in the buildings of the Elizabethan period. 
The plans under No. 75, for the War-office and 
the Foreign-office, are characterized by the same 
attention to symmetry as the plan we have 
been noticing. In each Office there is an — 
court in the centre, with staircases well plann 
for effect; and generally the lighting has been 
properly considered. The drawings, however, 
are difficult of examination, not bemg drawn to 
the prescribed scale. The end clevations—the’ 


‘east of the War-office, and the west of the 


Foreign-office—consist of three principal stories 
on an elevated basement, the latter rusticated 
horizontally, the ground story having arch- 
headed windows with archivolts, imposts, and 


‘plain circular panels in the spandrils ; the story 


over, similar windows, with an order of three- 


‘quarter Corinthian columns; and_ the upper 
story, short Corinthian pilasters, windows with 
' architraves and cornices, and a general entabla- 
‘ture cornice to the building, which is finished 


by a Mansard roof with dormers. The mould- 
san on the roof are — well calculated 
It should, however, be observed, 


and the centre pavilion has an extra story, wit 


feature, and a lofty curved roof wit bold 
summit, 


where there is an elaborate piece of decoration, 


forming the base for the flag-staff. The whole 
of this part of the design displa sf nek 
e 


of ornament, general taste, an 
calculation as to effect from below. 


‘pavilions at the angles have truncated roofs. 


he angle pilasters, or piers, are rusticated, a0 
have mele of novel and beautiful design, 
they support either statues or vases. hee 
doorways not made a but are hog 
by the wide flight of steps. In the fla ei 
central feature is different, and quite sw 
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. In the general group, the two Offices 
Snr to correspond in aly x. Pragya they are 
uted by a two-storied building with gateways, 
, central pavilion and high truncated roof. The 
style is that of the later French Renaissance. 

e interior decorations, in the style of Louis 
XVI. are studied; and, like all the ornamental 
arts, are drawn with a skilful touch. 

No. 76, with the motto “ Grande Certamen,” 
js a design gas considerable novelty. 
The authorship would be ascribed to the right 
uarter, without the help we gave. ‘The 

wings include a general street plan, a block 
Jan and views, and drawings of the War- 
office and Foreign-office as one general building. 
The general plan has some marked peculiarities. 
The author would move Westminster-bridge to 
opposite the centre of the western portion of 
the ground, but he would place another bridge, 
and a route crossing Whitehall, at a point a 
little north of the Horse Guards, the road 
curving round to the Haymarket. Between 
the two new bridges, on each side of the river, 
he would place, if we see the plans aright, 
Offices and residences, with terraces on arches 
on the Surrey side. He would open a street 
from opposite the door of Westminster-hall, 
running due north across the site of Hungerford- 
market to the Strand. All the streets proposed 
are of ample width, one on the Surrey side 
being 100 feet, and one from the new West- 
ninster-bridge, through the Offices to the Park, 
being 150 feet wide. Parliament-street, of 
course, would be widened; and all the streets 
would have arches over them for communi- 
cation between the Offices. These arches 
would be built from time to time, as works of 
commemoration. The present Board of Trade 
building, the present author would preserve. 


, The War-office and Foreign-office would form 


~ 


one building, with three courts and corridors, 
for free communication from end to end, and 
across,—or the connection of the Offices could 
be cut off at any time. A door of communica- 
tion between the residence and the Foreign- 
office also, appears to have been carefully left. 
Entire separation is hardly desirable, and would 
involve constant inconvenience. The corridors 
would be pc in great part by borrowed 

hts, which perhaps are not chjcclionsiie 
where the rooms are for offices, and are 
themselves well lighted, and may be made 
conducive to effect in the passages them- 
selves. The principal entrances are from the 
centre court, which itself is reached from 
Charles-street, by a cortile of three archways 
and transverse arches. The entrances men- 
tioned lead to halls lighted from the top, and 
staircases. In the Foreign-office the stairs wind 
tound a large enclosed well-hole, if we may so 
call it. The entrance to the residence from the 
park is by a bold flight of steps and archways, 
over which, in the first floor, is a loggia of 
arches. In the decorative effect, the sky-line of 
the building plays an important part, from the 
varying heights of the masses pel the numerous 
domed turrets or other features of the same 
kind. The design shows three or four stories 
besides an elevated basement, and a fifth story 
sometimes added, in the centre. The windows 
até numerous, and are often filled in as 
to the upper part, with something like Gothic 
mullions; and similar work is introduced 
to various arched recesses which occur in 
some parts, as in projections which are cor- 
belled out like oriels, the last being sometimes 
Placed obliquely at the angles. In many other 
parts ideas taken from the Gothic style are 
expressed in form; we may mention the centre 


Pier and statue to a doorway of coupled open- | 


ings, The turrets we have mentioned, which 
ve tall finials; sculpture, freely introduced ; 
and many varied details, complete the design, so 
he it can be described in print: for, the esign 
aan hes most merit is necessarily that which 
ls difficult to place before the mind by written 
scription : the requisite of novelty which it 
» 28 one element of art, prevents the a pli- 
cation of the terms used for forms and details in 
Own styles. Novelty, though it belongs to 
th as well as to good art, is a quality which 
e ris now before us certainly has, and 
Conjoined with effective grouping in parts, and 
eeeliy composed masses. The author con- 
ds that the classical styles are inapplicable, 


and that the Gothic style, when used in accord- 
ance with examples, gives little opportunity for 
applying the materials of our own time, and 
that it is shown to be unsuited now to public 
and private buildings by the circumstance of the 
want of harmony which we observe in towns be- 


are distributed so as to produce a rich effect. 
In the Foreign-office and Residence, the plan 
has, we think, a peculiarly distinctive character, 
in the collection. From a slight error—as to not 
showing someof the linesdotted—somelittle time 
may be required to understand the arrangement 





tween churches and public buildings. The s¢y/e, | of the staircases, which are contrived specially 
therefore, which he producesfrom all sources, may | for distinct ingress and egress of the visitors at 
be called the author’s own. The construction | receptions. The plan includes two courts, with 
of the building has been well considered. It is | entrance gateways from the Park and a cross- 
roposed to carry the fire-proof floors by iron) way of communication from court to court. Oi 
fenshots and landings, forming a border or the gateways, the one nearest the north is for 
shelf, 2 to 3 feet wide, round each room, the the entrance of carriages setting down. The 
—— —_ —_ Se t+ peg preston gery wh sr parc Bie fh — 
girders would be free at the ends, and the mode of ascent, 10 feet. wide, near the foot of which 
of construction would be at once most suitable | are servants’ rooms and retiring-rooms. [rom 
to the material—iron, and best calculated to/ the suite of reception-rooms, the distinct stair- 
allow accidental fire to be confined to the room | case of descent brings the visitor to the landing 
in which it commenced. _at the foot, whence he can pass straight to the 
No. 77, with the motto, “ Fortiter et Fideli-| southern archway, or can turn to the right 
ter,” includes designs for the War-office and | throug’) a large hall—which occupies the centre 
nee *- _distinet bt sh a | . ys anes on hi park be rors = adapted 
similar sty : of arc —— oth - jects, | re ootmen wai aan ae - r ; -s arn, 
tzeoted by the: enti Cohome: seme: hes eum] Uh the OMiieicavaee aa nbiaee Relies 
reated by the author (whose name has been | that the Cabinet-r a " 
mentioned), with much technical skill and taste. | Waiting-room are rs placed, _ the on of 
Whether his chance is in jeopardy from the| the building, that they can be entered by a 
blacked and coloured plans which he has sent | separate a on way between the 
in, we are not aware; but most of the compe- | two court-yards. e Minister’s private resi- 
titors have very carefully striven to keep within | dence is at ~ en angle, oo entrance 
. . . | bs o t - 
clear so to ieeve no roms for aiseuneoption |Grmed, "The poblio <liees ao stand. by-cn 
Both the designs now before us, are in the rich arcaded loggia in the eastern front, and the 
Italian style, which, with the addition of new | inner hall and public staircase are on the 
features—the high-pitched roofs and pavilions— northern side of the entrance-hall. The 
became naturalized in France, and has been made | offices of the Secretary of State may be com- 
by that country as much its own, as elsewhere it | pletely shut out wry the gy = pole : 
is Italian. The style, however, now has become | of the building if required. e corridors 
no longer Italian, but is European; and there is | are lighted similarly to those of the War- 
no reason why results of our own insight into the | office. A mezzanine floor, for the required 
principles and practice of Gothic architecture | conveniences, is mes over the ——— 
should not be brought into combination with and smaller rooms. In the exterior the num- 
the Italian architecture, whether of Italy or of|ber of stories and the angle pavilions are 
France, by a course not very dissimilar to that | arranged as in the other design, but are varied 
taken by the French, but which could be made | in decorative enrichments. ‘The roofs of the 
ctben io ocivaal aad french. oe aly detear | Sotere wile Mold acahiingn mak oo 
other is national and French. e only detrac- | flexure, wi é L p 
tion from the present designs would be one from | and have dormers and circular openings,— 
the fact, that they are much like well-known | whilst the one —— —. with : 
buildings in Paris. The two Offices are sepa-| pediment and sculpture, and high truncate 
rated by a street 65 feet in width, and in external | roof, also much wed and is flanked by pro- 
character are sufficiently accordant with one jecting masses in the fagade, Salient columns 
another to appear to be devoted to similar uses; supporting statues, candelabra, and sculpture, 
and yet they are sufficiently distinct for variety. are used throughout the design, with great 
In the plan of the War-office there are four os ‘richness of ap! as we result. 4 Every part of 
—56 feet by 46 feet each—and an octagonal hall | these designs will well repay study. 
in the centre from which the four principal cor-; Lower in merit is No. 78, with the motto 
ridors lead out, 20 feet in width each, and join | “ Hoc Propono,” attached to a general plan, 
to other corridors round the building. Most of |a block plan and a —- ghon re Offices - 
the corridors are lined by columns and arches one building. The author keeps the site o 
standing some distance from the wall, leaving | Westminster-bridge. His design for the Offices 
space where light is admitted by glazed panels | has the general fault as to the corridors, and 
in the floors and ceilings. The lighting on this | externally exhibits an order of Corinthian co- 
method—looking both at the area and the position lumns the height of three stories, and an attic 
of the openings—would be ample for the short | with pine-cones as the termination of the pedes- 
— The top ree gs has asnyee. a gn i 9, beg ict — Ss a 1, a 
corridors are lighted from the courts. e a general plan, a block plan, and a design for 
central hall—lighted from the top—contains the the War-office and the Foreign-office in separate 
main staircase. Three flights of stairs meet at a buildings, with a communication. He would 
landing in the centre of the hall, whence theupper | remove Westminster-bridge altogether, place a 
flight joins the gallery, whence the stairs again | bridge at the Horseferry, and one opposite the 
ascend. Internal effect has been well con-| Horse Guards, near which (or between White- 
sidered in the plan of the corridors. ‘The | hall and the river) he would have a new parade- 
building has three — a ie a —_ gee He veal Doct “—— Lg cae - } 
story as attic to the pavilions; but there Haymarket to the Park. in the plan of the 
are also mezzanines with separate staircases Foreign-office, the residence next Downing- 
above 7 owe -_ — floors, in which | street has ger ~ <r ¢ set — in 
are well placed the required conveniences. a small court. The details of these designs 
Each angle of the building has a pavilion sur- | appear to pee — os from bye ao 
mounted by a truncated roof, on the attic real study, or freshness of invention.—No. 80, 
story; and in the Parliament-street front there ‘Omnia vincit 2°. by a foreigner, is a 
are two other pavilions, P parse by a central poor work; but the author is at least cor- 
portion of o = and a lower line . roof sistent, for, after removing Westminster-bridge 
with enriched dormer, and terminated by an 4 little farther north, he utilizes the approach 
Italian louvre turret. Amongst the decorative by carrying a part of his office-buildings up 
details, three-quarter columns and pilasters, and to the clock-tower. To the consternation of 
salient columns bearing statues, windows with | their architect, we should think, he would effect 
oun and i A yp — with ‘the “completion of Westminster cceery ie by 
iets ty scntal dat aad conta ad Gel SN Vane teeMa 
2 and Victoria Tower included. 
continued impost; a group of three arches as| No, 81— 
the entrance; the upper story, and the attics, | ; “Idem 
with pilasters and windows double the number Pacis eras medius que belli, wa 
of those below; enriched dormers, and angle consists of a block plan, and designs for the 


| 








chimneys; and a railing at the top of the roofs, ' War-office and Foreign-office as detached build- 
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ings, marked by some originality and effect, but| these have not till lately, been adopted in 
altogether better suited for a i for a| English architecture to the extent that might 
different: purpose, and not a national work.| have been expected. But, they do not answer 
From the block plan we find the removal of] as the only means of communication from room 
Westminster-bridge contemplated, with the erec-|to room. The elevation for the War-office is of 
tion of a skew-bridge with an approach in con-| indifferent Palladian character. In the design 
tinuation of Charles-street. In the plan of the | for the Foreign-office there is little merit in the 
War-office there is a court of irreguiar form} plan; but the elevation is of rather better cha- 
divided on the ground-story. In a small por-| racter, disfigured, however, by the royal arms 
tion ‘of the plan the sides of the court are but|in bronze, of enormous size at the top. The 
18 feet apart, so that the lighting might there | style is Venetian, and the centre has well-pro- 
be defective. The entrance from Parliament-| portioned loggias in each floor, with arches on 
street is by a bold arch with coupled columns} columns, and some of the angle piers are in 
and side openings, forming an effective corfile, | good taste. 
and beyond this is a staircase semicircular) We shall resume our notice in another 
on plan, lighted from above, with corridor | number. j 
round. ‘The principal front is remarkable for} Notification. has been made that the Exhi- 
its bold masses and recesses, its few large arch- | bition will be closed on Saturday, June 6. The 
headed windows, of various proportions, its pro-| Hall will be open for the exhibition of the 
minent rusticated work, and coin-stones cut| models for the monument to the Duke of 
with facets, and its panelling to the top story. | Wellington, early in July; and it is stated that 
In the principal mass, the ceutre in the top | those Deiees for the Offices which may have 
story is retrenched, and the sides are finished | been selected to receive the premiums will be 
with pediments. Each of the two recesses is | exhibited at the same time. 
filled up on the ground story with a loggia of — 
4 4 a a 
two arches. The Foreign-office and the Resi-) coppEspONDENCE ON THE WESTMINSTER 
dence are distinct in external design, as in DESIGNS 
plan, with the exception of a communication by I Minely-eda to your editedleP rout) 
colonnades on the ground story. The corridors | |, esi mee ca sco oe pn 
te een cy ond bh i. ne ti “ of many years’ standing to your valuable Jouroal, and 
these could not be deemed suflicient. © | an admirer daring that time of the fair and tempe- 
entrance to the Official Department, is from 


. rate spirit which has characterized its critical depart- 
Charles-strect, beneath a great portico, hexastyle | ent, I must beg to be allowed to say a few words 


and Corinthian, flanked by turrets; and the | on the ¢ mmunication in your last number signed 
Residence has a carriage-porch next the park, a « B. L. Garbett.” 
rusticated basement, two stories of arch-headed | I pass over the oracular spirit which pervades the 
and Venetian windows, continuous enriched former part ofthat document, and its appropriate sequel, 
imposts, coupled columns and balconies, and is the mode in which distinguished reputations, both 
surmounted by a dome on a low tambour and _living.and dead, are referred to. I come at once to his 
square podium. laboared attem jt to affix an opprobrious sobriquet to 
No. 83, with the motto, “ The British t#e-architecture which three-fourths of the competitors 
Forum,” as the work of an Italian, may be | fr, the Government Offices have adopted—charac- 
looked at with a certain kind of interest. It ee i ‘le the agg en prt ey teary 
does not, however,testify to the vigour of our ar¢ , )X¢ 9 potnticss arrow, the witless epithet fal's harm- 
ane: on this Very soil trom which stnoe the period less to the ground—bat look at the animus displayed. 
of the R ss il + ye ty] A chi. | He would insinuate, that men who have ‘been luboar- 
ily wep rate € styles Ol Arch | ing with such indefatizable zeal aud'energy—many in 
tecture except the Gothic, sprang. Since the 


: ‘ , the midst of pressing professionel avocations, a// with 
Louis XIV. ornament, Ita'y cannot be said to 4 great outlay of time aad money—with very faint 


have developed anything new. The inquiry | hopes of any reward, and often supported only by an 
into the reasons for this would be a curious and ' enthusiastic love of their work for its own sake—that 
interesting one:. that there is no inherent such men have selected their style, on the base, 
feeblexess—no finality—in any phase of the paltry, contemptible principle of its combining the 
Italian style, we believe can be shown from least amount of labour with the largest amount of 
what has been effected through it, as also from pay. nem san 

the works in the present exhibition,—ncither is! The malignity of the suggestion is only surpassed 
it clear the political state of Italy has to do, by its absurdity. Why, I for one can tell him, 
with the condition of art, as often sup- | from the bottom of my heart, and there are scores to 
posed; for we apprehend that this state | re-echo the pnt that I ee ee ese 
is not less favourable on the whole, than | ™Y Dame with works conceived in the spirit of those 


were the circumstances under which the original Fh ser. saneti morse ap90c gunn, gel egr he i 


ie |per cent. remuneration, than with some of those 
works were produced. Whilst, however, the | morbid creations which. he affects to admire, for ten 
state of political subjection is similar to what it ‘ 


th / times that amouut. 
ever was, the noble families no longer exist,! But he also supplies us with tables, professedly 
possessed of the same wealth and influence; | based upon facts, and presenting an analysis of the 
therefore, new buildings are not asked for, and various designs ; and against the truth and aceuracy 
our profession, when not drawn into the depart- | of these I protest, as the result of his own reading of 
ment of engineering—in which the Italians have | the Government instructions, aud distorted view of 
great skill—is absorbed in antiquarian studies | the competing designs. 
and investigations, by which exclusiveness of | Ido not for a moment wish to provoke a discussion 
pursuit the :rist mind is deadened, and the |" this subject. Our works are now before a high, 
deficiency in power becomes fixed. This ques- | “isuified, aud we hope competent tribunal, aud few 
tion, however, we cannot now pursue. No. 83 mn offe “ ee ee ay eee ee 
includes a general plan, a detailed block plan, ay oe mee to be allowed to protest against his 
1 . DY asi 3 3 
se “egay mg wtte A ct pp _ aspers'ons, and express a hope that the pages of the 
te dy s F a Builder will uever be sullied by that intolerant 
which it is based. Retaining the site of the new | spirit, characteristic of the Middle Ages, which, witha 
Westminster-bridge, the author would add tri- | few hoaoureble exceptions, the voturies of Medieovaliam 
umphal arches, quite unaware how inappropriate | seem to admire equally. with its architecture. I 
these would be, considering the traffic of London. | encluse my card, aud am 
In the plans of the Offices, we observe again * A Competitor For THE Brock PLAN, 
remarkable defects, such as distinguish the old RE ea 
Italian buildings from those of our own period.| Stx,—Hitherto the advocates of Gothic Art among 
The convenience of having passages of commu- | your correspondents have written uvopposed. One 
nication, instead of going through one room to | #reat gun has be-n fired after another, and common 
et to another, appears to have been generally | 8*ms¢ makes no reply, and takes no puins to disabuse 
felt only in our times ; and still it seems we have | Public opinion of the attempts to trammel it with the 
to learn something as to the plans of those pas- tedious repetition of the Pointed Arch and the cease- 
sages—with due regard to lighting and conve- less ret as though one style alone were suited to 
nience. The Italians, however, judging from our climate, and as if that style alone were truthful. 
pg . 2? Mae One enthusiastic apostle of Christ has left the Gospel 
the imitations of their works in this country , in thi 
submitted to a considerable amount of incon. | js npetintimem iments sane ath 08} 8 
: ‘ .s Even your clever correspondent Mr. Garbett has fallen 
venience. ‘The peculiarity referred to here foul of the beautiful buildings, on the Continent, of the 
as a defect, is remarkable in the plan of Middle Ages, that happen to be decorated with classic 
the War-office, in No. 83. External loggias | features. There is not an architect who travele abroad 
are, in their place, excellent things; and | but returns imbued with the desire to reproduce the 


























—. 
charming forms ‘that. have rendered his ‘rambles 4, 
delightful, This remark holds good with the author; 
of most of the Gothic designs in the present Compe. 
tition, and renders the praises of their critics highly 
ridiculous, claiming an English origin for what ; 
actually an importation from abroad: thus Nos, 3s 
amd 116 are decidedly Italian, and the “Nuble Vingj. 
eation of English Art,” ‘No, 129, is most evidently 
continental. In thus rebutting the philoguths, I g;, 
desirous only of advocating the adoption of a really 
trathful and sound system of architecture, in which 
the materials and construction of the present, 
should be used without recurring to styles lo, 
gone by. 4 

Surely it is not desirable to obscure our windors 
with stone mullions, or mince up fine sheets of glass 
into quarries, any more than we should darken the 
streets in our gloomy climate with heavy classic er. 
nices or shady porticoes. As long as we build jx 
brick, the segmental arch is a proper constractiy, 
head of ah ordinary wiedow or door. Decorate them 
if you will: sculpture may be applied here, ag else. 
where, and is, as Mr. Ruskin well said, a more bean. 
tiful ‘mede of enrichment than plain mouldings, Bat 
for the proposed Government Offices we are not con. 
fined to brick: the building materia!s of the whole 
nation are‘aviilable : in most freestones, where large 
blocks are used as lintels, straight lines are easier to 
work than circular, and the sqnare-headed window is 
the natural result. It was a favourite maxiin with 
the late Mr. Puyin that small stones only were suited 
to Gothic architecture, and yet constructively a large 
slab is preferab!e to the numerous joints between 
small blocks. I cannot agree with Mr. Garbett that 
the mere fact of repetition, as in Italian buildings, js 
a fault: a tree is not less beautiful because it is 
covered with leaves so like each other as not to be 
distinguished at a glance: neither docs an avimal 
lose any of its beauty by having one eye to corte- 
spond to the other, or its ears exactly alike. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems quite wunecesszry to be 
restricted tu one arch ‘rather than another : treat your 
work with taste‘and judgment, and be sure that light ~ 
and shade, and elrgauce of outlive, will please es well 
in one shape as another. Awd as to grouping the 
new buildmgs in harmony with the Abbey and Par- 
liament Houses, adopt the Gothic principle of working 
out the characteristics of the present age, and the 
effect will be far more satisfactory than could be 
accomplished by the servile imitatiun of the forms of 


‘Medieval Anglican Art. Forwanb. 





Seeing that the Builder of last week states that 
Messrs. Angell and Pownzll are appointed assessors 
to aid the judges in selecting the dest designs ; pet- 
haps it can also in‘orm its readers what is mean! by 
these three much-used words. Do they mean the 
best plans for the purpose with suitable facades, or the 
best fagades ? and in either case are they to be the 
best in the Hull, or the best in accordance with the 
instructions? Lately, when a su)-committee chose 
the prettiest drawings laid befure them, and was asked 
if the prize-sets fulfilled the instructious, the sub- 
committee ingeniously answered, that when it made 
the decision the instructions were upon the tale: 
there was no difficulty in guessing what that meaat. 
Certainly the number of competitors who have kept 
to the instructions is so unusually large, both as @ 
majority of the profession as of the candidates, that I 
do not envy the fate of the judges, whoever they may 
be, if the Westminster-hall Exhibition terminates 10 4 
choice made “‘ with the instractions upon the table . 
and (which is unlucky for any bad choice) there = 
be no hope of avoiding much criticism on the selecte 
designs ; acriticism which will be safely more furious 
if the prize-drawings are removed from public view. 

Prace. 

Wit you allow me to offer a few suggestions 03 to the 
Government Offices competition? f them 

1st. That the names of the competitors, most o i this 
being well known, be affixed to the drawings, a2 
before the close of the exhibition. oved 

2nd. ‘ihat the whole of the block plans only be re 
into a separate room, and hung in a line, and yn =~ 
on by the judges first, i. e. before the division on t 
vations, The larger plans only would suffice. - 
3rd. That the whole of the principal street _— a 
placed in a continuous line, on a level with the ey! *ilee- 
separate apartment, so that the various purely — ol 
tural merits of the designs may be, without wren . 
studied. They should be placed, the Classic ou 0 
the Gothic on the other, of some long gallery— sy ; 
committee-rooms‘corridor of the Houses of Parlier 
4th. That the grownd plans only anewering to the 
elevations be hung immediately below the ee 4 
the meaning and intention of the elevations be ‘ ws i, 
clearer. Theabove three drawings, viz. ee 
ground plan, and principal elevation, will enablet poo 2 
and the architectural public to form, without the nose by 
consequent on so many drawings, & fair. judg 
comparison. ‘ 
Sth. ‘That one, or two, orthree independent profession 
judges—the only competent judges—be = rade ; 
through the whole of the drawings,—the block p on each 
then the drawings for each department, to ee sab 
set individually, giving the reasons for and ra titor 
block plan aad design. Thus each successful co ay ones 
would kuow the reason of his success, the unsuv 
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of brass, and were elavorately engraved with flowered 
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the reason of their failure—the only return they can have, 


und which they ought to have. 


6th. That the professional | judges: be paid, and liberally 
paid, for their work; und ‘that they report to the:com- 
mission; the commissioners, as at present appointed, in 


the end finally adjudicating. In this way will the advan- 
tages of a competent’ professional insight, and the prestige 


of a royal commission, be obtained, together with a fair 


satisfaction to those who shall be unsuccessiul. 
C. B.A. 





SOME RECOLEECTIONS OF THOMAS 
BEWICK, THE ENGRAVER. 

THE value of the labours of Thomas Bewick, aad 
his brother Rubert, in advancivg the arts amongst 
the masses in this couutry, can scarcely be overrated 
Before the days of the B. wicks, engraving on wood, 
to which this and otier journals ave now so much 
indebted, was a dead letter—the art being considered 
us only suitable for the roughest and most commoa 
deseription of work. It is true that, befure the time 
of Thomas Bewick, Albert Da:er and others had cut 


fine things on wood, but these works were not 80 | 


familiar to the people of Enzland seventy or eighty 
years ago as at present; in fect, few had au oppor- 
iunity of secing them. It is curious to note the 
circumstances which led to the usefulness of the 
Bewicks, sons of a small fermer. They were born at 
Ovingham-on-the-Tyne, a few miles from Newcastle, 
a place surrounded by beautiful scenery, aud which 
had formerly been a Roman station, and had in other 
ways interesting associations. 

At the age of about fourteen years, Thomas Bewick 
was apprenticed te am engraver named Brilvy, at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he was taught to engrave 
door-plates, dog-collars, silver plate, moulds, and 
similar matters. At that time the faces of the 
“eight day clucks,” as they were called, were chiefly 


aud diapered patterns. In this department of work 
homas Bewick soon acquired great skill; aud even 
when his talent as a wood designer and engraver had 
been recognised, he was often pleased with the oppor- 
tunity of cutting a elock-dial and boasting to his 
pupils,— “‘ Ah! boys, many “a oue of these I’ve done.” 

People are surprised when, going over the various 
parts of Edinburgh and the neighbourhood which 
are connected with Sir Walter Scott, with those who 
had known the great wizard and his haunts, they find 
how common-place all partievlars seemed to them: 
the prophet was not so much prized in his own land 
as elsewhere. ‘The kind, affable, and homely manners 
of Scott rendvred him familiar to all around him: it 
was somethiug of a similar case with Bewick, who 
Was so simple and unostentatious in his manners, that 
few of his neighbours, and, we believe, not he himself, 
were aware of the pcsition which he had gained 
amongst the artists of his country. 

Boru in the country amongst woods, and rivers, and 
streams, and near to old castles aud other picturesque 
and curious matters, the mind of Bewick was impressed 
with images which heendeavoured toconvey in piciures* 
to the multitude. No one knew better than Thomas 
Bewick the expense and slowness of printing book 
illustrations from copper plates, fur he had, besideshis 
usual pursuits, o'ten himself worked at the cogper- 
plate printing-press ; and he set about designing and 
engraving wood-cuts which could be printed with the 
letterpress, 

We have had an opportunity of examining some of 
the blocks which were engraved for the “ History of 
British Birds,” and these would surprise many of 
the wood-engravers of the present day. In parts 
they are sunk and hollowed to a considerable depth, 
in order to make the ligkt tints suitable to the 
press printing. It is extraordinary to compare this 
primitive m-chine with all those applications of 
steam which have, notwithstanding the rapidity of 
production, enabled us to dispense with the trouble- 
some process of lowering end on the sunk surface 
Cagraving the tints and textures. We, however, pro- 
bose in this brief article not so much to examine into 
the artistic merits of Thomas Bewick, as to give our 
persons] recollecticns of him. 

_At the cast cud of the faaous church of St. 
Nicholas, in the churchyard as it is called, in one of 
the houses which skirt th's choked-up mass of 
mouldering dead, a plainty-painted board announces 
that the place was oecupied by “Thomas Bewick, 
engraver and ¢. pperplate priuter.” 

On ascending the outer st«ps, at the end of a pas- 
S8ge, might be noted the copper-plate printing-presses, 

usily at work throwing off invoice-heads, trades- 
men's cards, aud such like mereantile matters. The 
house was but two stories high, and on the door of 
the upper part was painted “ 'T. Bewick’s Workshop.” 
, ere, for several hours in the day, the engraver might 
miles busily empleyed at his desk in a little 

: On one side was a small glazed door, which 





* During several i i i 
i years of his apprenticeship Thomas 
ewick walked from Neweastle to Oviagheay to see his 


imerits and uses of wood eagraving, and he received 





afforded the master an oversight of and eommunice-. 
tion with the pupils, and through this opening 


have been ehief instrunients in advancing the useful 
art of engraving on wood, have received many a 
useful lesson. On the walls of this study, or work- 
shop, were cases of stuffed birds and fishes, and some 
choice old prints. ‘The place was plain and homely, 
like its inmate, who, usually dressed in a suit of grey 
of useful réther than ornamental cut, was ready to 
attend upon customers or to receive a visit from some 
brother artist or naturalist. 

Thomas Bewick was a tall, stoutiy formed man, of 
pleasant yet plain manners, and was glways ready to 
speak his mind, disliking much the ftattery which was 
at times bestowed by those ignorant of art on his 
| works. 

During the printing of his illustrated books, a part 
of esch day was spent in superiutending the press- 
men, who were engaged at the old-fashioned presses 
in printiog the sheets; and even when'up in years he 
spared no pains in getting studies from nature for his 
drawings of natural history subjects, and when busy 
with his small cut of the peacock he travelled from 
Newcastle toHiswick,a distance of more than two miles, 
upwards of a-dozcn times, to catch the opportunity 
of sketching this beautiful bird with its tail dis- 
played. 

Most of ‘the examples which illustrate the history 
of birds were‘in the same way carcfully studied from 
nature, as may be at once seen by comparing the 
animation of those done from the life with others 
which bave been drawn from stuffed specimens. 

Thomas Bewick was also an excellent musician, and 
played well on the Northumbrian bagpipes. On the 
news of the Peace of 1815 arriving at Newcastle, the 
chureh bells rang, the cinnou on the eld castle roared, 
and Bewick buckled on his pipes, aud caused his son 
to do so-likewise ; and, playing an appropriate tune, 
they merched several times in triumph round the 
churchyard. 

During the early part of his life Bewick visited 
London, but the publishers there were ignoraut of the 








so little encouragement, aud liked so little the 
bustle of the place, that he was glad, as he suid, to | 
shake the dust from his feet, aud embark in a collier 
for his well-loved neighbourhoods, which no doubt 
often intruded their images in his mind in the 
crowded thoroughfares. Even while in London he 


Clennell, William Hervey, Nesbit, and ‘others, who'| 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Kolner Doméblatt.—It is owing to the activity 
bof the ‘present time that the building of an edifice 
gives rise to the publication of an-especial journal. 
‘The Kélner Domblutt has now existed from 1842 to 
the present period, and contains sue¢h an amouut of 
iuteresting notice relative to the Dogn itself, as well 
as the architecture of Cologve and the Rhinelunds in 
general, that it has become necessary to compile an 
alphabetical register of the whole series. M. Reich- 
ensperges, M.P. of Prussia, is at the head of the 
undertaking. 

Official Statistics of Railways——Two most im- 
portant works on this subject have been lately pub- 
lished. “ Documeuts Sttistiques sur les Chemins de 
Fer,” published by the French Secretary of State for 
Agrieulture, Commerce, and Public Works. For its 
compilation a commission has been formed, consisting 
of members of the directors of railways, engineers of 
mines, and of bridges and roads, presided by Citoyen 
Count Dubois. The other work is the third volume 
of the “Statistische Nachrischten von den Prus- 
sischen Ejsenbahnen,” published by order of the 
Prussian Minister of Commerce, Industry, and Public 
Works, by the technical bureau of railways. It con- 
tains the results of the year 1855, and iikewise a 
general chart of Prussian railways, with sixteen plans 
de nivellement. 


Art in Russia.—There has arisen of late, in St. 
Petersburgh, a Museum of especial Ethnography, the 
new Musenm of thecostumes and weapons and armour 
of all periods of history and all nations. Of especial 
completeuess here are the specimens belonging to the 
great Slavian nations of Russia, but even the Mediseval 
period of Germany has not been neglectad. While, 
in 1848, many of the royal arsenals of the Contiuent 
were plundered, their worthier contents found a way to 
the Russian capital, and the visitor from any country 
will find here former acquaintances of his. This 
museum has now been described in six volumes of 
text, and illustrated in four large folio volumes of 
colour-printed plates. The Library of Dresden pos- 
sesses already this, as well as the work on Crimean 
Aatiquities. The St. Petersburg National Gallery 
has now been enriched by the complete arrangement 
of the Luichtenberg bequests of pictures, which Kugéne 
Beaubarnais had partly collected when Viceroy of 
Italy. To this is to be added now the collection 
Barberigo, formerly of Venice, and considered the 
finest after that of the Academy. Amongst these are 





did net neglect the study of nature, but wandered to 
Bagnigge Wells aud Maiden-laue to study the docks | 
and other plants which grew there in profusion. It | 


above seventeen pictures by Titian, from his very first 
pupil sketches up to the time when this spirited man, 
upwards of ninety years of age, still had lost little of 


is to be regretted that so few of Bewick’s original | ji, former warmth and imagination. 


sketches have been preserved, for their faithfulness 
must have made them valuable. 

It would be well if the wood engravers of the pre- | 
sent time would, more than is now practised, follow | 
Bewick’s example with their pupils. He did not set | 
them down at the beginning of their career with 
small blocks ; and, without any knowledge or practice , 
of drawing, make them, until the expiration of; 
their engagement, cut tints and textures without 
their being able to make a sketch of the most simple, 
kind either on paper or wood. This is not the way to | 
raise wood engraving as an art. In winter nights, in | 
the old-fashioned workshop, the youths sat down by | 
candle-light to their drawings, and in the summer | 








THE GREAT BLAST AT HOLYHEAD. 


In presence of upwards of 1,000 persons, a portion 
of the Holyhead mountain, which is 122 feet in 
height, was displaced, on the 21st inst. by a blasting 
operation of uvparalleled magnitude. The removal of 
a considerable portion of the mountain is necessary 
for the formation of the new harbour of refuge, 
which is now being constructed under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. J. and C. Rigby, who personally 
'superintended the operations, assisted by Mr. G. C. 
Reitheimer, the resident engineer of the firm. Two 


evenings strolled to the hedge-sides, and studied | three of these operatious have already taken place, 


art in the best of schools. Some of the exquisite draw- |and so eminently successful were they, as to induce 


ings of coast secnery which are to be found in Bewick’s ithe engineers to attempt another'on a much larger 


volumes are the work of Clennell and others of his 'sealo. ‘The arrangements contemplated the  displace- 
pupils— a cirenmstauce equally ereditable to the | ment of 120,000 tons of rock, by the application 
master and themselves. of 18,000 lbs. of gunpowder. At the last moment, 
‘the engineers determined still further to extend the 


At the time of their production, the lion and some | 
other engravings of animals on woud, which were | 
about 6 inches square, were looked upon with wonder: | 
indeed, it was no easy matter to find the box-wood | 
necessary for cuts of this size, for then the plan of | 
joining small pieces of wood together had not been 
invented, and it was by no means unusual for a block | 
to crack so much as to be useless either in the process 
of engraving or priuting. Harvey’s large cut of the 
Assassination of Dentatus, was engraved on a joined 
block, but although it was clamped with iron, it was 
not long able to bear the working. We believe that 
the method of joining the blocks as now in use 
was brought to its present state by a Frenchman, 
whose name we have never been able to discover. 
Perhaps some of our readers can enlighten us on the 
subject. But for this plan, the illustrated papers 
could never have been produced. An improvement 
in this mode, however, is even now wanted, Is there 
no hard wood, say in Australia, from which blocks of 
age size than is attainable in box wood, could be 
cut t 








Newecatr.—The reconstruction of Newgate, from 
the plans of the city architect, Mr. Bunning, has 
been commenced, We shall give partieulars here- 





Parents, and back agai i F 
eyes to natural ee did not by the way shut his 


‘operation, and for this purpose two additioval eham- 


bers of mines were prepared, making the weight of 


‘gunpowder used 21,500 lbs. and the body of reek 


displaced, no less thaa 160,000 to 200,000 tons, 


| being even far more than could have been calulated 


on. Ata given signal, all the’ chambers were simul- 


| taneously ignited, and the huze body of the rock and 


mountain was upheaved, and'fell down on the side in 
large fragments of seversl tons each. It will be re- 
moved by railway for the purpose of completing the 
breakwater, from which it is about two miles distant. 








To ExrincuisH Fires EFFectuaLLy.—As soon 
as the fire-engine is in readiness to work, stir into 
the water seven or eight pounds of pearlash, and con- 
tinue to add the same quamtity, as occasion mey re- 
quire ; taking care that it be directed against the 
timber, and not wasted agaiost the brickwork. Where 
time will admit, dissolve any quaotity of pearlash'in 
a vessel of water, and as fast as it dissolves, mix a 
pailful in the water in the engine pretty often. Wood, 
steeped in a strong solution of “ phosphate of am- 
monia and borate of soda” becomes incombustible. 
If trees when cut down (the sap being extracted) are 
treated by these alkalies, fires will be next to impos- 





after. 





sible.—J. B. N. 
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THE JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB: PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 





JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LONDON. 

In March, 1855, the foundation-stone of the 
new Junior United Service Club was laid by 
the Earl of Orkney, and within the last few 
weeks the members have taken possession of the 
building. ‘The design is in the Italian style of 
architecture, the bow-window in Regent-street 
forming a prominent feature in the composition, 
above which is a sculptured group allegorical of 
the army and navy. The whole of the sculp- 
ture and ornamental details throughout the 
building is characteristic of the profession of 
the members of the club. The exterior of the 
-building is surmounted by a richly-sculptured 
cornice, with modillion and dentils, and beneath 
it an elaborate frieze, having medallions with 
trophies and other suitable emblems, separated 
from each other by the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle. The external walls of the building are 
of Bath stone, and the balustrade round the 
area is of Portland stone: upon the angle-pieces 
of this will be bronze lamps, supported by 
figures not yet placed in position, but shown in 
the drawing. 

The building contains, on the ground-floor, an en- 
trance-hall and staircase, 58 feet by 32 feet, the latter 
of which is approached between columns of the Ionic 


upper flights 8 feet wide, with a sculptured stone 
balustrade. The staircase is lighted from the top by 
a lanthorn-light, filled with painted glass, with an 
elaborate coved and ornamented ceiling around. On 
the landing of the half space are two pairs of carya- 
tidal figures, and single figures against the walls, 
supporting three semi-circular arches, and the whole 
is reflected by looking-glasses on the landing. On 
the upper landing of the staircase, is the celebrated 
picture, by Allan, of the Battle of Waterloo. The 
hall and staircase are of Caen stone. 

On the left of the entrance-hall is the morning- 
room, 63 feet by 30 feet, with a bow-window fronting 
Regent-street. On the right of the hall is the mem- 
bers’ coffee-room, 66 feet by 41 feet, with a bow- 
window fronting Charles-street. At the back of the 
members’ coffee-room is the visitors’ coffee-room, 
55 feet by 21 feet, lighted by a turret-light, filled 
with painted glass, and separated from the members’ 
coffee-room by Sienna marble columns in scagliola, in 
pairs. Communicating with this is the house dining- 
room, 23 feet by 22 feet; and beyond this the 
smoking-room, 54 feet by 22 feet, lighted by a dome- 
light with painted glass, and approached from a cor- 
ridor leading from the entrance-hall, with an exit for 
members in St. Alban’s-place. There are also waiters’ 
serving-rooms, butler’s bar, tea and coffee bar, and 
smoking-room bar, communicating with the several 
rooms. The height of the ground-story is 22 feet. 

Upon the first-floor fronting Regent-street, and 





order; the centre part being 12 feet wide, and the two 


over the morning-room, and of the same dimensions, 





is the evening-room, which is also used as a picture 
gallery, 24 feet high, with a bow-window fronting 
Regent-street. 

In the gallery are portraits of military and naval 
commanders, Her Majesty and Prince Albert, and 
the Emperor Napoleon, and an allegorical group 0 
silver, presented to the club by the Emperor. Uver 
the hall is the writing-room, 32 feet by 24 fect, 
fronting Charles-street ; and over the members coffee- 
room is the library, 66 feet by 36 feet. A corridor 
from the grand staircase leads to a card-room, & on 
smoking billiard-room, and the secretary's — 
the latter of which are also approached from a bec 
staircase from the ground-floor, communicating withthe 
non-smoking billiard-room by means of a glazed cor- 
ridor in the smoking, billiard, and card rooms, acces? 
being also obtained to these rooms from the smoking- 
room on the ground-floor by a circular. — 
Over the first-floor are the servants’ sleeping ap“ 
ments. ‘ ‘eel 

Upon the basement-floor, fronting Regent-s eg 
are the members’ dressing and bath agerodon ya 
closets and lavatories, &. access being obtaine 4 
them by a staircase under the principal stairs. 
parated from these, are the kitchen, scullery, 
butchery, wine-cellars, housekeeper’s, steward’s, a 
and butler’s apartments, servants’ hall, and the t 
domestic offices required in such an establishmen Aa 

Messrs. Nelson and Innes, of Whiteball, ee. 
architects. Mr. John Thomas executed the rer 000 
The total cost of the building will be about £50,UUv. 
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ROME.* 


In the consideration of so disputed a point as 
the topography of the Roman Forum, there is 
one peculiar feature in the claims to considera- 
tion of the theories of the late Commendatore 
Canina, that must not be lost sight of,—namely, 
the fact of his being an accomplished arehitect, 
as well as a profound and erudite antiquary. 
San Gallo, Labacco, Serlio, Palladio, Seammezzi, 
Desgodetz, and Piranesi were architects, but 
they were no topographers, at least seo 
to modern requirements in such. They cou 
rear again the prostrate building, ‘give: its 
fair proportions to the ruined portico, and ‘cover 
the crumbling marble blank with living’seulp- 
ture; but to fix the site where tle'temple or the. 
basilica once stood, where all'is now empty 
space, or modern brickwork, was not of their 
capacity. On the other hand, ‘the: great Italian 
and German topographers, from Flavio Biondo 
to Bunsen and Becker, though ‘so eminently 
fitted by their knowledge of 'the‘dlassic authors. 
for the task of penetrating‘the obseurity in their 
writings that has proved suth a ‘legacy of dis. 
cord to the world in general, pows ‘not that 
knowledge of architecture which ‘is of ‘such 
material assistance in the ‘laying out of an un- 
favomable site for a fixed! ;; ‘and which, 
if well performed, affords ‘of itself‘so’strong an. 
argument in the reading of a: passage ‘of doubtful 
import. 

the case of Canina, however, ‘both these 
qualifications were united ‘in‘an‘emiuent degree, 
and however mistaken ‘he ‘may‘have ‘been both 
in his earlier and ‘Idtter theories, his‘excellent 
scholarship, his thorough ‘knowledge of the 
forms and requirements of ‘the various: civil and 
religious edifices ‘of ‘the Eternal ‘City, the inde- 
fatigable industry*with which he could mould 
the most inauspicious site ‘to a\particular struc- 
ture, his minute wttention to ‘détail, and extra- 
ordinary devotion to 'the great object of his 
honourable ambition, if not constituting of 
themselves an atguntext in ‘favour of his par- 
ticular views, yet ‘entitle ‘those views to that 
consideration and deference which his greatest 
antagonists have felt honoured in paying to 
them. The author of ‘twenty-four folio volumes 
of plates, and ten or twelve octavo volumes of 
learned text, there must of ‘necessity be much 
in his works that must be ‘aseribed to his own 
glowing imagination only; ‘but, on the other 
and, there is nothing in ‘his ‘elaborate restora- 
tions for which good reasons ‘may'not be as- 
signed, a or wrong’in his'to phy, his 
notions of the dignity and ‘niagnifieance of the 
Eternai City cannot fail to'instruct‘and impress. 
Take, for instance, his views‘of the Forum, first 
in its desolation, then as he ‘conceived it to 
have been in its imperial splendour. ‘Looking 
from the Kostra Julia towards the ‘Capitoline, 
on the left, the Basilica Julia raises ‘its imposing 
mass ; the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, on the 
ascent of the hill, comes next; and to it suc- 
ceeds the Temple of Saturn and ‘the Arch of 
Tiberius; in the centre, side by side, rise ‘the 
Temples of Vespasian and Concord:; and ‘to the 
right, the Carcer Mamertinus and tle Basilica 
Emilia. The background is filled up, to the 
left, by the edifices of the Arx; to the right, 
by the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, towering 
above all; whilst in the foreground the Kques- 
trian Colossus of Domitian, the Column of 
Phocas, and numerous statues and monuments 
bewilder with their profusion. 

Viewed from the opposite extremity, at'the 
foot of the Campidoglio, the Forum presents ‘an 
equally imposing spectacle. To the left the 
Arch of Septimius Severus forms the chief 
object in the foreground; the Basilica Emilia 
and Svationes Municipiorum follow, and are 
succeeded by the Basilica of Constantine, par- 
tially concealed by the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina; whilst in the middle distance, 
the Basilica Fulvia, the Temple of Julius Cesar, 
and the Temple of Venus and Rome stand out 

inst the bold background of the Colosseum. 
The space to the right is occupied by the Arch 
of Titus, the Curia Julia, Temple of Vesta, 
Basilica Julia, Arch of Tiberius, &c.; the buila- 
ings of the Palatine forming the background on 
that side, and the area of the Forum occupied, 

as before, by statues, &c. 





Such are the buildings that Canina groups 
round the Forum. In the site of his Forum, 
and in the direction of its longer and shorter 
axes, he finally agreed with Bunsen, Becker, 
and the German school in general, with the 
candour'which distinguished him, at once admit- 
ting the indisputable evidence of the new dis- 
coveries, but'retaining for it the form of a paral- 
lelogram instead of a trapezium, and differin 
much in the position of the surrounding build- 
ings. So bigoted, on the contrary, was the late 
Professor-Nibby to the old opinions, that in his 
latest ‘work he adopts 'the expedient of making 
the line of pavement in front of the Basilica 
Julia mark the northern limit of the Forum 
instead ‘of ‘the southern, and allotting the space 
between the Column of Phocas and the Arch of 
Septimius Severus to the Forum of Cesar! 

he rule laid-down by Vitruvius for the pro- 
‘portioning the length and width of Fora, in the 
ratio of two-thirds of the former to the latter, 
‘was‘not applied to the Roman Forum, if the 
limits now assigned to it be correct; and the 
probability that, if different, he would have 
noted the exception, has not been lost sight of 
as an argument for certain views of the ques- 
tion. 

Of the probable situation of the Graecostasis, 
we before spoke. It was so called from the 
fact: of the Greek ambassadors, and perhaps also 
deputies from other foreign or allied states, 
‘“ubi nationum subsisterent legati qui ad 
senatum essent missi,” being allowed to 
stand there to hear ‘the debates, just as 
the Stationes Municipiorum appear to have 
‘been places allotted to municipals for the 
same purpose. It was merely an open space, 
elevated above the surrounding level, and of 
similar character, as far‘as can be now judged, 
was the Senaculum, on which the senators were 





Minerva Chalcidica (to which latter he assigns 
the three Corinthian columns so known, 
from the statements of Lucio'Mauno' and Mar. 
liano, as those of Jupiter Stator, ‘but which 
Poggio referred to the ‘bridge ‘of ‘Caligula. 
Nardini and Nibbey to the Comitium; Canina 
to the Curia Julia; Bunsen '‘former}y ‘to Castor 
and Pollux and Dyer latterly ‘e0);; Canina 
places it behind the Basilica:Julia; ‘Becker jn 
much the same position as ‘Bunsen ‘and Dyer, 
as we said before, where the ‘three: columns 
staud. It was commonly ‘called ‘wdes Castoris 
only; and‘Cieero describes at onee ‘the import. 
anee of the temple andits position in'the words, 
“In ede Castoris, celeberrimo ‘elatissimoque 
monumento, quod templum in ‘oeeulis: quotidi- 
anoque conspectu populi Romani est) positum.” 
It ‘was ‘restored by Metellus Dalmaticus, and 
rebuilt by Tiberius. Caligula:connetted it with 
his palace by breaking through the back wall, 
and found ‘a senseless -gratifieation ‘in placing 
himself between the statues of the ‘twin-gods 
to be adored by the people. In commemoration 
of ‘the legend, an annual procession ‘took place 
of the Roman knights, in state ‘attire, and 
crowned with olive, who, leaving 'the Temple of 
Mars outside the Porta\Capena, traversed the 
city, and proceeded ‘across the Forum to the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, where'they offered 
their homage. 

The invasion of the Gauls, A.U, 365, must 
have almost destroyed the whole city, as the 
Romans entertained serious thoughts: of ni- 
grating to Veii, but the patriotism of Camillus 
changed their purpose and'the city was rebuilt, 
and in memory of the event the Temple of Con- 
cord was founded upon the Campidoglio. In 


_U.C. 410, the Temple‘of Juno Moneta was con- 


secrated upon the Arx, where the house of 
Manlius stood. In 449 a small bronze shrine 





‘accustomed to assemble before entering the 
Curia to deliberate. ‘Senaculum vocatum ubi 
senatus aut ubi seniores consisterent.” 

There is no account of any building, during’ 
the republican period, occupying the narrow end 
of the Comitium, where the Temple of Julius 
‘Cwsar was afterwards erected ; but on the south 
side niay be placed, with almost absolute ‘cer-_ 
tainty, the Temple of Vesta and its appurte- 
nances. Of these, the Regia certainly fronted | 
the Comitium, but whether the dwelling of the, 
vestals (the Virginea Domus of Martial) also. 
fronted ‘the Comitium we have no further means 
of ‘deciding. 

We have already given a brief account of the | 
history-of the Forum during the first two cen- 
turies and a ‘half of its existence—that is, under | 
the kings. One of the first works of the re- 
public was the completion and consecration of 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The next, 
work of importance had its origin in the beau- | 
tiful legend connected with the battle of the 
Lake Regillus, “a conflict,” as Niebuhr re- 
marks, “ between heroes like those in the Iliad.” | 
The legend states that the dictator, Aulus 
Posthumius, having vowed a temple to the. 
Dioseuri, the twin gods, Castor and Pollux, | 
were seen upon white horses, fighting in the, 
ranks of the Romans, during that eventful day, , 
and that, before the battle was well over, the. 
same gigantic horsemen appeared in the Roman , 
Forum, and announced to the people assembled | 
in the Comitium the happy result of the con- 
flict. Near the fountain of Juturna, where they 
— water to their horses, the temple to their 

mour was crected, and the eloquent verse of 
Macaulay has found a grateful theme in record- 
ing the event :-— 

** On rode they to the Forum, 

While laurel boughs and flowers, 

From ‘house-tops and from windows, 
Fell on their crests in showers. 

When'they drew nigh to Vesta, 
They vaulted down amain, 

And wash'd their horses in the well 
That springs by Vesta's fane. 

And straight again they mounted, 
And rode to Vesta’s door; 


Then, likes blast, away they pass’d, 
And no man ssw them more, 
* 


Here, hard by Vesta’s temple, 
Build we'a stately dome 
Unto the great twiu brethren, 
Who fought'so-well for Rome.” 
The exact site of this temple is a matter‘of 
great dispute, though in its whereabout all are 
agreed. Bunsen places it in front of the Forum, 





* See p. 258, ante, 





between the Basilica Julia and the Temple of 








‘as the remains of the Temple of 


was erected to Concord, upon the Vuleanal, by 
C. Flavius. In 542 a fire is recorded by Livy, 
which destroyed the Atrium Regium, the Forum 
Piscatorium, the Septem Veteres Taberne, and 
other buildings. 

Of the several Basilica of this period we have 
already spoken. The same diversity of opinion 
which ‘attaches to the sites of most of the 
buildings of the Forum is entertained with 
regard to the Basilicas also, except the Julia 
and Admilia, and the difficulty existing about a 
right'understanding of the several aise of 
the latter we before alluded to. 

At the time of the erection of the Basilica 
Jimilia the same consul whose name it bore 
erected a Temple of Concord upon the Clivus 
Capitolinus, And in the same year the Forum 
was adorned with the triumphal arch called 
Fornix Fabius, or Fabianus, erected’by Q. Fabius 
Allobrogicus, in commemoration of his triumph 
over the Allobroges, but of the position of 
which we are by no means certain. ‘lhe few 
other works about the Forum during the re- 
publican period were merely restorations or 
alterations. Sulla, when dictator, made certain 
changes in the Curia Hostilia, and after its 
destruction in the Clodian riots it was rebuilt 
by his son Faustus. Czsar, however, caused it 
to be pulled down in BC. 45, under pretence 
of having vowed a temple to Felicitas, but in 
reality to efface the name of Sulla. 

In 652'Q, Lutatius Catulus commenced the 
substructions of the T'abularium on the Capl- 
toline, ‘as proved by an inscription found upon 
the spot recording the event. 

With the dictatorship of Julius‘Crsar was 
connected that new era in the history of the 
Forum which was the cause of its subsequent 
appearance under the empire, and the building 
ote new Curia was one of its most important 
features. The exact position occupied by the 
Curia Julia is another disputed point, but we 
shall not be able here to go into the arguments, 
and must content ourselves with the results. 
Suffice it to say, therefore, that'Canina assigns 
to it the three columns standing near Sta. Maria 
Liberatrice; that Bunsen concludes it to have 
been the building of which the lofty:brick ~—_ 
are still standing behind the ‘Temple of _ 
three columns; that Booker, eines 
Canina as to site, yet 'regards ae 
tioned in the Notitia, and conceives the Curia 
Julia to have perished in the great fire of Rome 
under Nero; the Senate-house being transferre 
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by Domitian to the angle of the Forum, near restored by Hadrian. In Palladio the portion | Basilica, and regards.a portion of wall still re- 


the foot of the Clivus Capitolinus, in which 
q 
Hostilia and looking on tothe Comitiam, which, 


of the wallof the Forum ‘si.ch he saw forms 


and that. Dyer places it on the site of the in which Augustus placed the statues of the | itself. 


“greatest Roman generals. Remains of three of 


maining behind the church of SS. Cosma and 


uarter we find it at a late:period of the empire; coves on each side of the temple, with:porticos | Damiano as part of the cella of the temple 


Bocker refers this wall rather to the 


| ®epBodoc, which is expressly mentioned as 


as we before showed, he places’at the north- the handsome Corinthian columns, with their | surrounding the sacred area; but Bunsen, on 
west angle of the Forum, near the Arch of entablature of the Temple of Mars Ultor, still | the contrary, who assigns this wall to his Forum 


Septimius Severus. 

‘he other works connected with Julius Cesar 
were the Forum that bears his name, with its 
Temple. of Venus Genetrix, and the Basilica 
Julia. The latter, which seems to have replaced 
the Sempronia of which we hear no more, he 
left to be finished by Augustus, which fact, 
together with its situation between the Vicus 
Jugarius and the Vicus Tuscus, or, in other 
words, txter- adem Castoris et adem Saturni, is 
plainly told upon the Marmor Ancyranum. ‘The 
mutilated inscription found in 1835 near the 
Column of Phovas, and which proved upon in- 
spection to be the same copied two centuries 
before by Gruter and Panvinio, and afterwards 
reburied, has left no reasonable doubt of the 
site ofthis Basilica. 

Kither before the death of Cesar or imme- 
diately afterwards, the Rostra-also were removed 
from the place they had so‘long occupied in the 
centre of the piazza to the south side of the 
Forum. Bunsen has pointed out that these 
new Rostra are not to be confounded with the 
Rostra Julia, which were, in fact, formed out of 
the basement of the Temple of Julius itself. 
Besides these, there appears to have been in 
later times a third edifice of this kind at the 
other end of the Forum, and to which Bunsen 
(adopting a suggestion of Canina) has ascribed 
the remains found adjoining the Milliarum 
Aureum, After the death and apotheosis. of 
Julius Cesar, first an altar and then an Aides 
divi Julii were erected where his body was 
burnt, 

‘The Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, at the 
extreme north-east'angle of the Forum, was the 
last building of importance that adorned its 
circuit; and, as if to complete the circle of 
doubt and difficulty, the inscription upon the 
architrave, though entire, still leaves a doubt 
as to which of 'the Antonini it refers. 

Of the works of Septimius Severus, the only 
one that bears his name is the triumphal arch 
at the top of the Forum, which originally seems 
not to have spanned any road, as the latest ex- 
cavations prove.it to have been elevated above 
the level of the Forum. As a striking con- 
trast ‘to the ruin of the glorious monuments of 
Cwsar and Augustus that surround it, the 
Column of Phocas, the homage of a slavish 
minister to an unworthy master, yet rears its 
head, while all around is prostrate. 

We have thus traced roughly the general 
features of the disputed points that have made 
the Roman Forum in its desolation, where— 


‘* A thousand years of silenced-factions sleep,’ 


the arena for discussions as fieree as ever agi- 
tated it in ‘the days of its might and glory. Upon 
topographical matters we must abstain from 


exist near the Arco de’ Pantani. 

The Forum Transitorium, or Forum of Nerva, 
was begun by Domitian, but dedicated by 
| Nerva. From the Temple of Minerva, placed 
‘in it by Domitian, it was also called Palladium ; 
and it derived its name of Pervium or Transi- 
torium because it was traversed by a street 
connecting the north and south sides of the 
city. Canina places it between the Temple of 
Peace, and that of Cesar with its longer axis ex- 
tending from the Forum Romanum, and shows 
upon it a fourfold archway of Janus Quadrifrons 
facing each of these separate Fora. Palladio 
restores this Forum in his work, and Du Perac 
calls it'the:most complete ruin of a Forum in 
Rome. Inthe Via Alessandrina the remains of 
the enclosure of peperino may still be seen, 
together with two large Corinthian columns, 
half buried in the earth, with the entablatures 
covered with mutilated reliefs, and over them 
an Attic with a figure of Minerva also in relief. 

The last and most splendid of the imperial 
Fora was that of Trajan, and its design was to 
connect these Fora with a certain important 


magnificent structures on either side of it: 
‘Though begun by Domitian, it was executed by 
Trajan, with the assistance of the celebrated 
architect, Apollodorus of Damaseus. But, as 
Mr. Dyer observes, “as no ancient author has 
left us a satisfactory description of it; we are 
obliged to make out the plan, as best we may, 
from what'we can trace of the remains.” It 
consisted of the following parts :—The Forum, 
properly: so called, adjoining the north-west 
sides of the Fora of Cesar and Augustus, and 
fillmg the whole space between the ‘Capitoline 
and Quirinal. Next to the Forum, on the 
north-west side, lay the Basilica Ulpia, which 
extended across it Mee Conni and thus served 
to form one of its sides; and on the north- 
west side of the Basilica stood, and still 
stands the column of Trajan, the finest speci- 
men of its class in the world, 127 feet high, 
the shaft being composed of nineteen cylindrical 
pieces of white marble, in which the steps for 
ascending the interior are cut, and the surface 
covered with reliefs in spiral bands, representing 
the wars of Trajan against Decebalus, and con- 
taining no fewer than 2,500 human figures. In 
Fabretti, Piranesi, and De Rossi, the best illus- 
trations and descriptions of this magnificent 
column are to be found. 

There are traces of the further extent of this 
Forum to the north-west. Excavations have 
brought to light enormous granite pillars, be- 
longing probably to the temple which Hadrian 
'dedicated to Trajan, mentioned in the Notitia, 
|in_ conjunction with the column. How long 
| this Forum existed is uncertain. In the Mira- 





further argument, and content ourselves with a bilia it is spoken of asa thing that has dis- 


few more observations upon two or’three of the 


remaining points of greatest importance in this | 


extensive field of inquiry. 

The old Forum had long ceased to serve for 
the Comitia for the election of magistrates, but 
was still found so inadequate for the amount of 
judicial business, that Julius Casar conceived 
the idea of a new one devoted to that purpose | 
alone; and which undertaking was terminated 
by Augustus, together with many others of his 
incompleted plans. Not many years, however, 
elapsed before Augustus had to add yet another 
Forum for judicial ‘purposes, and surpassing that 
of Cesar in extent and magnificence. ach of 
these Fora contained a temple: that of Czsar 
being dedicated to Venus Genetrix, the reputed 
parent of the Julian family, and that of 
Augustus to Mars Ultor, for assistance ren- | 
dered him at Philippi. | 

No vestige of the Forum Julium remains, 
and topographers had merely agreed in placing 
lt somewhere on the north side of the Forum 
Romanum, when Nardini pointed to its correct 
site near Sta. Martina, and Canina produced 
the proof. Of the Forum of Augustus, all we 

now'is, that it was reduced in scale owing ’to 
the obstinacy of certain householders, and was 


| appeared. 

efore leaving the subject of the Imperial 
Fora, we will say a few words upon the position 
of the Temple of Peace. All antiquaries, from 
Poggio to our own time, have regarded the 
grand and imposing ruins still remaining be- 
tween the churches of SS. Cosma e Damiano 
and Sta. Francesca, as those of this celebrated 
temple, erected by Vespasian, and destroyed by 
fire in the time of Commodus. Nibby was the 
first to call in question this long-received ap- 
pellation, and to prove that the ruins in ques- 
tion were those of the Basilica of Constantine, 
erected by Maxentius. This point being settled, 
the next question that arises is, whether the 
Temple of Peace previously occupied the site of 
these ruins, or whether we must seek its loca- 
tion elsewhere. On the one hand Poggio only 
repeated the appellation that had from the 
middle ages been assigned to them; on the 
other, from a passage from Procopius, it would 
appear that the ruins of the Temple of Peace 
were still visible long after the construction of 
the Basilica of Maxentius, and that consequently 
the two buildings could not have occupied the 
same site. The latter view is adopted by Canina, 
who assigns to the temple a site adjoining the 


quarter of the town in a manner suitable to the | 


Trausitorium; maintains that the Temple. of 
Peace occupied the place since covered by the 
Basilica, and that the name of Forum Pacis 
was used to designate the Basilica, together 
with the elevated open space around it, recently 
laid bare by excavations. 

For those who may take an interest in this 
fresh subjeet of dispute, the short essay of 
Mr. Bunbury upon the Fora of the Emperors 
will convey in a.condensed space the arguments 
pro et contra, as well as all other matters con- 
nected with these Fora. The following resumé 
from his pen may save us further trouble in the 
matter :— 

“The series of magnificent structures thus 
raised by successive emperors has probably never 
been surpassed in point of architectural splen- 
dour; but they are of comparatively little in- 
terest to the scholar, from the absence of all 
those ennobling associations which have hal- 
lowed the precincts of the Republican Forum. 
Still, they formed a-feature in the Imperial city, 
and it is impossible to pass them over without 
| examination. 

Two attempts have recently been made, by 
collecting together the notices we find in 
ancient writers, and comparing them with the 
still existing remains, and with those of which 
' the memory has been preserved to us as extant 
at a late period, to restore, as far as possible, 
the form and arrangement of those monuments 
of imperial greatness. The one of these we 
owe to Canina, whose architectural attainments 
have here been of the greatest advantage ; 
whilst Becker, who has adopted his views on 
this subject almost without alteration, has 
illustrated them from the ancient writers with 
great learning and ability. The other system 
is that of Bunsen, which he has brought forward 
/as a sort of sequel to that elaborate restoration 
of the Roman Forum, the leading points of 
| Which have been already discussed. If his 
| efforts in the present case seem less suceess- 
ful, it is but justice to him to bear in mind 
that ‘they’are only put forth as an attempt, and 
with a very just'sense both of the difficulty of 
the undertaking and the uncertainty of the 
results obtained. It will be readily seen that 
the arguments upon neither side can be consi- 
dered as entirely conclusive; and the decision 
of the question can only be looked for from 
future excavations, unfortunately rendered very 
difficult by the new. streets and masses of houses 
which have grown up here since the days of the 
earlier topographers. Much that even Palladio 
still saw has since utterly perished: mueh 
more which could then have been explained 
and laid open with comparative ease, 1s now 
buried, it 'is‘to be feared, for ever.” 

We purpose concluding these notices upon 
Rome topographical in another number. 











SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Horsington. — A new sehool-house has recently 
been opened at Horsington, from desigus furnished 
by Mr. H. Hall, of Bath. The building consists of 
thr.e school-rooms-and a dwelling for the master'and 
mistress. 

Hull,—Steps are being taken for the erection of a 
new boys’-school, on the north side of St. Paul’s 
church, Hull. It is to be 78 feet 6 inches by 80 feet, 
aud there will be two class-rooms, 20 feet by 16 feet 
6 inches each, and every other requisite school aceom- 
modation for upwards of 300 children. It will be 
built in the Early English style. The architect is 
Mr. Botterill, of this town, whose plans have been 
approved by the Committee of Council on Hduca- 
tion. The first stone of the Holy Trinity new 
parochidl schools has been laid by the vicar. The 
buildings will consist of two school-rooms—one for 
boys and the other for girls,—each 64 feet long by 
20 feet wide, and 14 feet high; and each school is to 
have’a spacious class-room. At the eastern extremity 
is a dwelling-house for the master, The entire range 
of buildings is in the Gothic style, of red stock bricks, 
with stune dressings, and relieved with letters, 
devices, &c. furimed of vitrified bricks. The north 








gable, fronting Humber-street, is surmounted by a 
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bell-turret, and behind is a playground, with offices. 
The whole cost of the buildings will be 2,030/. of 
which 1,090/. have been raised by private subscrip- 
tion and 940/. granted by the Privy Council Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The foundation-stone of 
the Orphan House Wesleyan Schools, in Northumber- 
land-street, Newcastle, has been laid. These schools 
will be erected for 400 children of both sexes, at an 
outlay of about 5,810/. of which 1,1727. have been 
contributed by the Committee of Privy Council. The 
erection of the schools, master’s house, and shops, 
has been contracted for (with Messrs. Scott and 
Donkin) at 3,127/. The designs were furnished hy 
Mr. William Botteriil, of Hull, architect. 

Willenhall.—The foundation-stone of uew schools 
and residence, in the Holy Trinity district, was laid 
by Mrs. Gough, of Gorsebrook House, near Wolver- 
hampton, on the 4th inst. The buildings, which will 
be erected on the east side of the churchyard, will 
consist of girls’ school, 53 feet 6 inches by 20 feet ; 
boys’ ditto, 41 feet by 16 feet; class-room, 14 feet 
by 12 feet 6 inches ; lavatories, hat and cloak ruoms, 
and porch. The residence will adjoin the south end of 
the girls’ school. The buildings are arranged so as to 
form three sides of an additional school-room for 
infants, if it should be required,—thus providing for 
additional accommodation at a trifling cost. The 
walls will be of blue aud red bricks, with Bath stone 
dressings. The roofs will be covered with blue and 
red tiles finished with ornamental crest, the gablets 
over the front windows being surmounted by crosses 
of the same material. The roof timbers will be 
exposed internally, and varnished. Messrs. Griffin 
and Weller, of Wolverhampton, are the architects, 
and Mr. James Rowley, of Walsall, is the builder. 

Stoke Saint Milborough, Ludlow.—New schools 
have just been erected here, by local subscriptions, 
assisted by grants from the two London societies, the 
Rev. George Morgan bearing the principal part of 
the cost of the work. The building, of stone, has 
been most substantially erected by local workmen, 
according to the plans and valuation of the architect, 
Mr. Cranston, of Birmingham. 

Orcop.—Six tenders have been received for school 
buildings at Orcop, Herefordshire, Messrs. Pritchard 
and Seddon, of Llandaff, architects, ranging from 
Estcourt (Gloucester) 8307. to W. Deeley (Ross) 4307. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Eye Town-hall and Corn-exchange. — The new 
Town-hall and Corn-exchange for Eye have just been 
completed, and were opened on Tuesday in week before 
last. Sir E. Kerrison, M.P. for the borough, was the 
principal mover in this undertaking. The estimated 
cost was about 2,500/. to meet which the corporation, 
with the consent of the Lords of the Treasury, raised 
1,3007. upon mortgage of a farm belonging to the 
town, and 200/. were contributed by Sir Edward, 
sg with the materials for the roof, stone-work, 
rubble, and gravel, the whole of which are estimated 
to be worth about 8007. The architect was Mr. Lamb, 
and the builder Mr. Robert Hawkins, of Monks Eleigh. 
The foundation-stone was laid August 18, 1856. 
The building is chiefly of red and white brick, and 
consists of one long room for a corn-hall and other 
suitable purposes, a council-chamber, reading and 
library rooms. The hall is 74 feet by 27, and 80 feet 
high. The roof is of oak, supported by single span- 
drils on stone corbels. The greater portion of the 
roof is of glass, with five side-windows, and one at 
each end. There is a reading-room, and adjoining it 
the library. A stone staircase leads to the council- 
chamber, which will be available for county court and 
magistrates’ sittings, and other public business. The 
building has a tower 74 feet high on the east side. 

Chesterfield Market-hall.—On Wednesday in last 
week the new Market-hall that has just been erected 
at Chesterfield was formally opencd. It has been 
built by a company, to whom the Duke of Devonshire 
has transferred his right to the tolls. Messrs. Davies 
and Tew were the architects, and Mr. George Thomp- 
son, of Derby, the contractor. The hall, which has 
been built in the market-place, occupies a space 
164 feet long from east to west, and 90 feet wide 
from north to south. The building is arranged round 
a central square, which forms the general market, the 
large hall being on the north side, the entrance to the 
principal staircase on the east side, with private offices 
on the south side, and corn-exchange on the west; 
the market and corn-exchange being a clear height of 
from 17 to 20 feet. The design is after the Italian 
style of architecture, externally presenting a square of 
buildings, the north and south sides rising considerably 
higher than the east and west, the central part of the 
four sides being recessed from the four wings. The 
principal entrance to the Market-hall is on the east 
side, and on this side there is a clock-tower, rising to 
the height of about 84 feet from the level of the 
market, and crowned by a dome covered with lead 





surmounted by a gallery, which is surrounded by an 
ornamental b:lustrade: above this rises a skeleton 
dome of cast-iroa arches, the whole finished by a 
gilded ball and vane, the former being about 110 feet 
from the level of the pavement. The corn-exchange 
is lighted by a glass and iron roof, and the general 
market is roofed with similar materials. The hall, or 
sessions-court, the mechanics’ institution, and offices, 
are entered by a doorway at the east end, le«ding 
directly from the staircase, and by three smaller door- 
ways to the west end, the centre one leading from the 
magistrates’ room to the bench, the northern doorway 
from the same room directly to the hall, and the south 
doorway to the smull ante-room. The great hall, or 
sessions-court, is 70 feet long, 31 feet 6 inches wide, 
including the magistrates’ bench, and 27 feet high. 


Dudley County Court Buildings.—The amount of 
the contract for these buildings, taken by Mr. C. 
Burkitt, of Wolverhampton, and Mr. Nelson, of 
Dudley, was 3,775/. and not 3,400/. as stated by our 
informant. 

Conway New Union Workhouse-—Ou Wednesday, 
the 13th inst. the works were commenced at the new 
Conway Union Workhouse, North Wales, The de- 
sign, which is in the Elizabethan style, has been pre- 
pared by Mr. George Felton, architect, of Llandudno, 
and is to be executed in native stone from Conway 
town monntain, with Llanasa stone, limestone, and 
white firebrick dressings. The contract, amounting 
to 2,010/. has been let to Mr. James Jones, of 
Conway. 

New Public Rooms at Chatham.—tThe tender of 
Mr. G. Cotton, builder, Rochester, for the erection 
of the proposed public rooms at Chatham, has been 
accepted, and the building will be immediately pro- 
ceeded with. Besides the large hall, which will be 
nearly 70 feet long, and 42 feet wide, with galleries, 
there will be a number of smaller rooms, The interior 
will be decorated. 

Mechanics’ Institution, North Shields. — The 
foundation-stone of the Tradesmen’s and Mechanics’ 
Institution, Howard-street, North Shields, has been 
laid. The library-room will be 50 feet in length by 
25 feet in width, and 22 feet high to the springing of 
the arched glass roof. The building, which has been 
designed by Mr. John Johnstone, of Newcastle, will 
be of brick, with dressed stone facings. The eleva- 
tion is of an Italian character. The contractors are 
Messrs, Scott and Reed, of Newcastle. The amount 
of the contract for completing the building is 1,500/. 
The site has cost about 260/. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Fulletby.—The church of Fualletby was lately re- 
opened. The new edifice is in the Early English 
style, and consists of nave, chancel, and porch. It 
has single lancet windows on the north and south 
sides, and triple lancets in the east and west ends, of 
Ancaster stone. The walls are of the ordinary green 
sandstone of the neighbourhood. The east window is 
of painted glass, contaiving the birth, crucifixion, and 
ascension of our Lord, with the emblems of the Holy 
Trivity, St. Peter, and the sacred monograms filling 
up the ground-work, and the north window in the 
chancel containing the raising of the widow’s son, 
have been presented by friends of the rector. The 
south windows of the chancel contain the emblems of 
the Holy Evangelists, and the north-west windows of 
the nave contain the figure of St. Andrew, to whom 
the church is dedicated. The floor is laid with Min- 


ton’s tiles, and the seats throughout the church are | Binbrocke Church. Mr. R. P. Pope is the architect. 


open. The works have been executed by Mr. Carter, of 
Horncastle, under the direction of Messrs. Maughan 
and Fowler, of Louth, architects. 


Sittingbourne.—The Vicarage of Bapchild, near 
this place, is about to be enlarged, on plans furnished 


by Mr. E. C. S. Blake, of Westminster, architect. | 


The following were the tenders for the work to be 
done :— 


Shadgett, Boughton Monchelsea £949 
PN OI 10 ssonressrccsessecenes 907 
RG BEN «cise ssnasenrnanesindsness 797 
Taylor and Co. London ............06 790 
George, Sittingbourne.................. 513 


Salisbury.— On the 9th inst. the first stone of the materials are bricks, with stone dressings. 
new Church, at Alderbury, near Salisbury, was laid , building is calculated to 





day in last week. Messrs. Andrews and Delaunay, of 
Huddersfield, were the architects. The dimensions 
are rather larger than those ot Westgate Chapel, the 
length within the walls being 76 teet, the width 
50 feet 6 inches, and the height 34 feet. The eutire 
cost of the edifice, including the site, will be nearly 
4,0007. About 3,0007. have been already contributed. 


Jarrow.—The United Presbyterian Church here 
recently erected has been opened. ‘I'he church, with 
school-room attached, stands on the Jarrow Grange 
Estate, and adjoins the new road leading to the 
evugine works of Messrs. Palmer and Co. The build- 
ing is of brick and is in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture. The upper part forms the church, capable o* 
seating above 400 persons: the under comprises a 
school room and a vestry. The site was preseuted by 
Mr. Ellison, and Messrs. Palmer, Brothers, provided 
the woodwork. Mr. Robert M‘Vey was the architect 
of the building, and Mr. Charles Miles the builder, 


Datchet, Bucks.—Datchet Church is about to be 
almost entirely rebuilt and enlarged. The new works 
will comprise the extension of the nave westward, 
and the erection of a south aisle, about double the 
size of the present one, entered from an open-timber 
porch. The roofs throughout will be ail new, and 
open to the ridge: the arcades, doors, and wiudows 
will be also new, so that the only portious of the old 
structure that will remain are the chancel walls and 
the tower. The architect to whose care the works 
are entrusted is Mr. Raphacl Brandon, of Loudov.. 
The contract is taken Ly Messrs. Dove, of Islington, 
for the sum of 1,8277. 


Broomhaugh.—A new Episcopal church is about to 
be erected in the beautiful village of Riding Mill, 
adjoining the estates of Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P. 
who, with his lady, contributes largely to its fands. 
The plan of the church comprises nave and chancel,. 
with vestry to the north, and a tower and spire 
60 feet high at the west end, adjoining which is a 
south porch. The style of builcing adopted is that 
of the “Geometric Decorated.” The stone is to be: 
from Prudham Quarries. The whole of the woodwork 
will be stained and varnished—the seats open: in the 
chancel will be placed four stalls, and on the opposite 
side the choir. The church will be heated by hot 
water, and thoroughly ventilated. Accommodation is 
provided for 160 persons. Mr. Matthew Thompson, 
of Newcastle is the architect. 


Lincoln.—The coverings have been taken down 
from the windows put up in the south-east transept 
of the cathedral. Allusion is made in the three 
upper windows to the system of ecclesiastical polity 
under the patriarchs and the Jewish dispensation by 
means of single figures, the use of which, in preference 
to groups, was necessitated by the position of the 
windows. These figures denote Adam, Enoch, Mel- 
chisedec, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Judah, Moses, Aaron, 
Joshua, Samuel, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hzekiel, 
Daniel, Malachi, and John the Baptist. In the 
middle tier are the Annunciation, the Baptism, the 
Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and 
the Reproval of Thomas’s Incredulity ; and in the 
lowest tier are Christ Blessing the Apostles, the Day 
of Pentecost, the Death of Auanias, the Conversion of 
St. Paul, the Delivery of St. Peter from Prison, the 
Blindness of Elymas the Sorcerer, the Appointment 
of Deacons, and the Consecration of Timothy as 
Bishop of Ephesus. The windows have been executed 
by Mr. G. Hedgeland, of London. The tender of 
Mr. Wm. Huddleston, of Lincoln, amounting to 
about 2,7007. has been accepted for the building of 





The tender of the same builder has also been 
accepted for the building of Firsby Church, for 
which Mr. G. E, Street is architect. : 

Stonehouse (Devon).—Sixtenders have been received 
for the erection of a small chapel, in Stonehouse, Mr. 
A. Norman, architect, ranging from W. H. Pettuck, 
8102. to R. Dingle, 5607. (accepted). Each tenderer 
took out the quantities for himself. 

Derby.—The foundation stone of a Wesleyan 
Reform Chapel, to be erected in Becket-street, Derby, 
was laid on the 20th inst. The plan will consist of 
a parallelogram, 60 feet by 45 feet. The elevation 
will be simple, of the plain Italian character : = 


accommodate about 800 per- 





by the bishop. ‘The church, which is under the! sons. It is proposed to light with sunlights in the 


direction of Mr. Teulon, will, when complete, seat 500 | ceiling, 


persons. It will consist of a chancel and chancel 
norih and south aisles, and transeptal chapels, east- 
ward, one for Sir Frederick Bathurst, facing, and the 
opposite one for the organ. 
the west end of the north aisle, and will be sur- 
mounted by a shingle spire. The style of the church 
is Early Middle Pointed, and it will be built with 
flint and Bath stone. The south porch is of oak. 





rt 


Bradford.— The new Baptist chapel in Little 
Horton-lane (Trinity Chapel), was opened on Thurs- 





The tower will stand at | 


aisle, to be built by Lord Folkestone; a nave, with children, with vestries, &c. 





the flues to be made available for ventilation. 
Attached to the chapel are to be schools for 300 
The total cost, including 
the land, will be under 2,000/. The architects are 
Messrs. Giles and Brookhouse, and the builder, Mr. 
Porter, all of Derby. “ 

Oldham.—A Wesleyan Methodist new Chapel is 
about being erected at Town-field. Mr. Simpson, of 
Leeds, is to be the architect, and Mr. Wrigley, of 
this town, the builder. Mr. Penk, of Manchester, eed 
execute the wood work. The building will be 0 
brick. 
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AGAR-TOWN, ST. PANCRAS. 


On Thursday, the 21st inst. the first stone of a 
Church School, the commencement of a series of con- 
templated buildings, of church, parsonage-house, and 
schools, for this densely populated district, was laid 
by the Right Hon. the Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 
The vicar has taken the whole responsibility upon 
himself of accomplishing these works, and has placed 
them in the hands of Mr. Teulon, architect, to carry 
fhem out. The work now in progress is a church school, 
60 feet by 25 feet, with a sanctuary to the east, 
screened and railed off. The class-room, serving also 
for a vestry, is north of this. The entrances are 
north-west and south-east, so as to divide the chil- 
dren who, during the week, will use it as a school. 
The building will be of brick, both externally and in- 
ternally, with some constructive colour, very par- 
tially applied. The east and west windows, set in 
pointed arches, will have square tracery and cusping, 
a mode of treatment calculated for its connection 
with brickwork. The bell turret, over the west gable, 
will have a hipped roof or canopy, of wrought iron, 
with a cresting. 








ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES AS WITNESSES. 


A QueEsTIoN has arisen in my practice lately which 
I think the interests of the profession require should 
be set right. abhor 

A party employed me to take an account of dilapi- 
dations in a house in the City, for which he paid. 
But the case went to trial, and I was engaged three 
days at the Exchequer. For this I made a charge of 
two guineas per day, the payment of which is refused, 
the solicitor of the party saying that nothing is 
kegally chargeable beyond the guinea paid with the 
subpena. My own solicitor also tells me these charges 
cannot be recovered. 

If this be true, it is very hard that in consequence 
of having done business for which perhaps two or 
three guineas have been paid, a surveyor must sacri- 
fice possibly not only two or three but four or five 
days, with no remuneration except the guinea which 
accompanies the subpeena. JAMES EDMESTON. 


*.* We never heard of a charge per day for 
attendance in such cases being questioned: it would 
be manifestly unjust, and would act most injuriously. 
We shall be glad to hear from some of our legal 
friends on the subject. 








THE DECORATIONS OF THE ART-TREA- 
SURES BUILDING. 


As I find by your statement in the Budlder of 
Saturday last that you are incorrectly informed as to 
the decorations of the Art-Treasures Building at 
Manchester, I feel it due to myself to correct the 
error. The decorations throughout the building were 
designed by me, and executed under my direction, 
and, with slight exceptions, by my own artists and 
workmen. In the side galleries, the Manchester firm 
you mention painted the ceilings, cornices, and dado, 
according to patterns first put in for their guidance 
by my workmen, and they papered the walls ; but the 
arches, which are the main decorative feature of these 
galleries, were executed by my own artists. 

Joun G, CRrace. 


*,* The statement in question (p. 287) was made 
at the special request of the Manchester firm named, 
who pledged themselves for its correctness. 








DRAIN-PIPES. 


I rHink it will be generally admitted that pipe 
drainage for houses is a very great improvement on 
the old drains, provided they are properly laid; but 
the great drawback is the opening them to examine 
and clean them out. Several attempts have been 
made to overcome this difficulty, but, generally, the 
pipes have to be taken up, or cut open, in order to 
ascertain the state of the drains: some have half- 
socket pipes, but then you must remove the pipe. 
Jennings’s plan is a great improvement, as you can 
remove the upper part of the connection to examine 
the drain; but there is not space to clean it out 
properly. Single jnnctions are often placed upright 
for the same purpuse, as also sockets in the bend of 
the syphon traps; but I would propose a simple 
method of overcoming the difficulty and inconven- 
dence. If the makers would always keep some pipes 
made in two parts, lengthwise, with a flange or rebate 
in the lower half, the upper part could be taken up at 
any time without disturbing the pipes: let one of 
these be placed at the principal junctions, or such 
other places as may be convenient, with a mark on 
the pavement, or wall; there would be a great saving 
of expense and inconvenience, and a sweep’s machine 
would generally do all that is required. The dif- 
ference in expense could not be much, and the 


I hope you will consider this hint worth a corner 
in the Buslder ; and as you have so many sketches 
of draia-pipes in your advertising columns, I hope to 
see another added to the number before long. Aas 








SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


WE understand that the following rules, amongst 
others, have been sanctioned for the admission to this 
Museum, which will be opened to.the public in 
June :— 


1, The collections of objects relating to education, 
architecture, and trade, of pictures, sculpture, ornamental 
art, and models of patented inventions, will be open to the 
public daily, from ten till four in the day-time, and from 
seven to ten in the evening, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
except during the appointed vacations. 

2. On Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and daily 
during the Easter and Christmas weeks, the public will be 
admitted free; but on these days, books, examples, 
models, casts, &c. cannot be removed for study. 

3. On Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, the public 
will be admitted on payment of sixpence each person. This 
sum during the day-time will enable any person to con- 
sult any books, diagrams, &c. in the collections of educa- 
tion, and to copy any article in the collections of art; 
except modern paintings, for which special permission in 
writing must be obtained. In the evening, works cannot 
be removed. An annual ticket of admission to all the 
collections, morning and evening, may be obtained for 
ten shillings. 








Books Meceibev. 


Essays from the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
with Addresses and other Pieces. By Sir John 
F. W. Herscuet, Bart. K.H. &c. &e. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1857. 


PeruapPs there are none of Sir John Herschel’s well- 
known works and discoveries which impress one more 
completely with a sense of the versatility of his 
talents than this collection of essays, addresses, and 
pieces. Besides his various lighter yet still profound 
discursions in the Reviews, on Terrestrial Magnetism, 
Industrial Science, Probabilities, the Mechanism of 
the Heavens, Kosmos, &c. and his memoirs and 
addresses to the astronomical and other societies, we 
have here his various poetical translations from the 
German, and even his original effusions of a kindred 
order; and amongst these latter, like that other ver- 
satile but much more dreamy genius Coleridge, we 
have a series of stanzas partly composed during sleep ! 
and noted down on waking: here, in short, we have 
a bright luminary in all his varied phases, though 
much more especially as a keeper of the “night 
watches ” than a sleeper while the stars are up. To 
say one word here in recommendation of such a work 
as this would be sheer impudence: we shall therefore 
leave it to speak for itself, however tempting the 
occasion might elsewhere be to review a reviewer 
such as Sir John Herschel. 


The Manufacture of Iron in Great Britain ; with 
Remarks on the Employment of Capital in Iron 
Works and Collieries. By Grorce WILKIE, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. A. Fullarton and Co. 106, 
Newgate-street, London. 1857. 


The author of this small volume states, in a brief 
preface, that he has had some years’ experience in the 
iron trade and manufacture, and has something to say 
as to the heavy losses frequently incurred by capi- 
talists in this branch of manufacture from want of 
practical knowledge of the subject. The treatise is 
entirely practical, and although, doubtless, there may 
be differences of opinion on some points amongst 
practical men, it appears to be both instructive and 
useful, comprising, as it does, a succinct view of the 
main principles and practice of the iron manufacture 
as at present conducted in this country, and also the 
author’s ideas as to the chief causes which usually 
prevent such undertakings from being successful. 





VARIORUM. 


“A Selection of Vases, Statues, Busts, &c. from 
Terra Cottas ” (Weale, Holborn), by J. M. Blashfield, 
the well-known terra cotta manufacturer has just 
been issued. It contains many approved models of 
vases, fountains, tazzas, statues, and other ornamental 
works, executed, or which he is ready to execute, in 
terra cotta, or baked clay, which in many instances, 
it appears, can be made to rival even mere stucco in 
cheapness, while of far more permanent durability 
and beauty.“ Biographic and Descriptive Sketches 
of Glasgow Necropolis,” by George Blair, M.A. 
(Maurice, Ogle, and Son, Glasgow, publishers), is an 


in which the local press of all complexions appear to 
unite in noticing the work.——-A “General Map of 
Australia and Tasmania or Van Diemen’s Land, 
showing the British Colonies as divided into Counties,” 
and drawn from the British and Government Survey: 
and other sources, with the new electoral divisions of 
the colony of Victoria, has just been published b 
A. and C. Black, of Edinburgh. This is a large an 
handsome map, containing much interesting informa- 
tion, in a graphic form, as to the districts, gold-fields, 
roads, routes, railways, &c. in Australia and Tasmania, 
It includes several sketch maps, on even a larger 
scale than the main one. 








PMiscellanea. 


Buiipers’ BENEVOLENT Instrrution.—A Special 
General Meeting of this prosperous and useful insti- 
tution was held at the London Tavern, on Thursday, 
the 28th inst. for the purpose of electing two pen- 
sioners, one male and one female, from a list of ten 
candidates. The president, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, 
was in the chair, supported by Mr. George Bird (the 
treasurer), Mr. Joseph Bird, Mr. Thomas Cozens (the 
founder), Mr. W. Hutcheons, Mr. J. Williams, Mr. 
G. Burge, Mr.J. Thorn, Mr. R. Williams (Brighton), 
Mr. Thomas Stirling, Mr. George Grayson, Mr. Thos. 
Todd, jun., and other gentlemen. The last annual 
report stated that the subscriptions and donations 
received during the past twelve months amounted to 
1,354/. 1s., and 700/. stock had been added to the 
sum invested in the Three per cent. Consols. The 
large number of deserving cases presented at each 
election, shows the necessity for such an institution, 
and for all the pecuniary help that can possibly be 
accumulated on its behalf. The president said he 
hoped the funds would come in more liberally. The 
charity was ably managed, and if the subscribers 
would but place the means at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, they would, on the next occasion, be enabled 
to elect a larger number. Mr. George Bird said he 
hoped the subscribers would exert themselves to en- 
able the usual election to take place in November next. 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.— The 
annual meeting of this society, adjourned in conse- 
quence of the death of Mr. D. R. Hill, was held on 
the 18th inst. Mr. W. Harris in the chair. The report 
of the council, which showed the society to be in a 
prosperous condition, was read and approved, and the 
question of the establishment of an Architectural 
Exhibition was referred to the council. Announcement 
was made of the formation of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Photographic Society. Office bearers were 
elected, and a resolution passed to pay a visit to 
Oxford to examine its architectural monuments during 
the vacation. 

Wican Sewace Works.—During the past quar- 
ter 5,191 feet of sewerage have been constructed, 
chiefly in Scholes, at a cost of 1,309/. making a total 
of 14,2907. since the works began. Notices for the 
drainage of 250 houses in Scholes ward have been 
served, and many dwellings reported by the surveyor 
as unfit for habitation have been doomed. 

CHELSEA-BRIDGE.—In reply to a question put b 
Sir John Shelley, in the Commons, last week, Sir B. 
Hall stated that it was expected this bridge would be 
open by August. The Act declared it a toll-paying 
bridge; and that the tolls be first applied for the 
maintenance of the bridge; next, for the expense of 
construction, and any surplus for the carrying out of 
metropolitan improvements. 

THE ViviaAN MEemoriAL aT SWANSEA.—For some 
weeks past the concrete foundation of this statue was 
ready, and on the 10th inst. the first or foundation- 
stone of the pedestal was laid by the Mayor. The 
contractor, Mr. Renoden, will now proceed with the 
work. The pedestal will be 13 feet high, and the 
statue 8 feet high. The sculptor is Mr. J. Evan 
Thomas, of London. ‘ 

Srrikes.—At Liverpool the stonemasons are on 
strike for an advance from 28s. 6d. to 303. a week in 
summer, and 26s. to 27s. in winter. Several em- 
ployers complied, but there is no prospect of an 
early settlement of the question. A similar dispute 
has occurred between the cabinetmakers and their 
employers. At Manchester, the joiners and car- 
penters are on strike for the Saturday half-holiday, 
and have appealed to the trade operatives in Brad. 
ford, Leeds, Sheffield, and five or six other towns, for 
,aid, which has been promised. Two hours a-week 
during summer would, it seems, be the maximum of 
the time asked by the workmen. At Nottingham, a 





ably-written and pleasant account of the subjects of 
the more public and generally interesting monuments 
and tombs in that earliest of British ornamental 
cemeteries, the Necropolis of Glasgow. As regards 
the truthfulness of the volume in respect to those less 


celebrated in Glasgow and the west of Scotland, and 
now rest their respected remains in this Necropolis, 





advantage would be great. 


perhaps the strongest evidence is the favourable way 


universally known characters who have once been | 


similar strike to this last has taken place, amongst 
the joiners, masons, bricklayers, and labourers, for an 
‘hour on Saturday. Some masters have consented, 
‘and others have offered helf-an-hour, which has been 
' declined. 

| THe Fatt or Houses 1n TorrenHaM-court- 
| ROAD.—The inquiry was resumed on Tuesday, the 
26th inst. and was again adjourned till (this) Friday, 
the 29th. 
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Qxppury Cemerery Compnritions. — Fificen 
sets.of designs were submitted to the Burial Board 
for the chapels, lodges, &c. from which that by 
Mr. W. Wiggington, of Dudley, was.selected for the 
firat.prize. The.six seleeted in the first instance were 
by the following :—1l, Wiggington; 2, Bidlake and 
Lovatt:; 8, Fidian; 4, Middleton Brothers ; 5, Holmes; 
and 6, Nichalls. 

Instirution oF Civut, EncInEERS.—Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, M.P. the president of this institution, 
gave the annual conversazione on Tuesday night, at 
its house, Great George-strcet, Westminster. The 
company began to arrive about nine v’clock, and con- 
tinued to flow in till near midnight. Men of the 
highest eminence in every depaitmeut of science, and 
as authors and artists, were present. 

Mr. Winttam Russett on THE War.— Mr. Ras- 
sell, to whom, as the Times’ eorrespondent, the 
country is largely indebted, is giving an account in 
graphic language, at Willis’s Rooms, of the stirring 
scenes he witoessed in the Crimes, We advise such 
of our readers as have the oppertanity to go and hear 
him forthwith. 

Tue LATE Mr. Hin1, Boroucu ARCHITECT, OF 
BigmincHuaM.—On Friday in week before last Mr. 
Daniel Rowlinson Hill departed this life. Among 
the privcipal of his works at Birmingham are the 
Borough Gaol and Iunatic Asylum, and the Baths 
and Washhouses in Kent-street, Besides, there is 
scarcely a street of any pretence that docs not con!ajn 
some of his work. But it was in the erection of 
prisons elsewhere that he had lately distinguished 
himself. The Surrey Gaol was his work: he was 
also engaged to erect the County Prison at Lewes ; 
and at. the time of his death, it is said, he and his 
partner, Mr. W. Martin, were. employed in designing 
or executing the alteration or erection of several of 
these important buildings in various parts of England 
and Wales, The Birmingham Architectural. Society, 
at its aunual meeting since held, unavimously re- 
solved,— That in consequence of the death of the 
respected member and first president of the society, 
Mr. Ei, all the business of the meeting should be 
postponed, and the members should manifest. their 
respect by attending the funeral.” 

'OWN-HALL, St. ANDREW’s, SCOTLAND. — “ A 
Competitor,” says,—It is a long time since designs 
were sent for the above, according to the advertise- 
ment in your paper. I haye heard nothing since of 
the matter, although the committee proposed to 
decide within six weeks after receiving the designs.” 
We have not heard the result. 

New Cavarrey Cotiece, Ricumonn, SurREY.— 
A cavalry college, or training school for cavalry 
officers, is about being erected at Richmond, Surrey, 
contiguons to the railway station, and upon the 
grounds whereupon already stands a riding-school and 
lecture-hall, appropriated for a similar purpose. Mr. 
C. Broadbridge is the architect, and the building, 
which is to be carried out by Messrs, Lee and Lavers, 
of Belyidere-road, will be constructed with light brick, 
and stone dressings, upon a somewhat extensive scale. 


Tae Winpsor Rorat Socuery. — The annual 
meeting of this, laudable institution, with the Prince 
Consort as president, established for building con- 
venient, residences at;a moderate reut for the working 
msn, was held at the Town Hall, Windsor, a few days 
ago. Col. F. i. Seymour presided. ‘The financial 
report was very satisfactory, and'showed that the tots] 
amount of paid-up capital. was 8,500/, The chairman 
congratulated the shareholders on the suecess of the 
society: he only regretted the non-success of the 
establishment of lodging-houses fur single men on an 
improved system, which they had attempted about 
three years, but were now compelled to abandon from 
the loss the system entailed on the society. A divi- 
dend of 5/. per cent. less income-tax for the year, was 
declared on all the paid-up shares. 

Limenousg CuurcH. — The restoration of Lime- 
house church haying at length been completed, it has 
been re-opened for divine service. ‘The work has been 
finished under the directions of Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
son of the late Bishop of London. 

Tae Bumpinc Season in Montrear. — An 
extraordinary degree of activity is beginning just now 
to develope itself in honse-building at Montreal, 
according to a local correspondent of the Canadian 
News. New rows of dwelling-houses avd capacious 
stores. are being run up as if by magic. St. An- 
dvew’s Church, one of the finest in the city, will 
be completed this year by the erection of the steeple. 
The Unitarian Church, just opposite, is now being 
demolished, for the purpose of enlarging and improv- 
ing it, Ground has also. been ‘broken for the new 
Anglican Cathedral. Everything betokens a busy 
season for architects and builders; and before the year 
closes many hundred buildings, public and private, 
will have been added to the city, affording ready em- 

yment to hundreds of mechanics and labourers. 

t.is.also stated that the Grand Trunk Company in- 


Hints 70. WorKMEN: To REMEDY THE EFFECTS 
oF D&AM-DRINKING:— Whoever makes. the attempt 
to abandon spirit drinking (and the same is.the case 
with smokers), will find, from: time to time, “a rauk- 
ling in the stomach,” with a sensation of sinking, 
coldness, and inexpressible anxiety. This may be re- 
lieved by taking. often a cupful of an infusion of cloves, 
made by steeping about an ounce of them in a pint of 
boiling water, for six hours, and then straining off the 
liquor. In a state of permanent languor and debility, 
an ounce and a half of cascarilla bark in powder, and 
six drachms of syrup of ginger, should be added to 
the above in‘usion. This mixture taken three times 
a day, will be found a useul strengthener of the 
stomach and bowels, when they have been disordered 
by frequent excess and intoxication. “ Undiluted 
spirits,’ says the Lancet, “poison the system;” 
there‘ore, let all beware of strong drinks, whether for 
thirst or for pride! A teaspoonful of grated ginger 
in a little hot-water is a good substitute for spirits.— 
J. B. N. 








(ADVERTISEMENT. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ BUILDER.” 


Srr,—Messrs. Clark and Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, having, in 1854, put in a new 
front to our premises here, consisting of handsome 
brass sashes, brass stall-board plates, one of their 
patent revolving wood shutters, 75 feet long, measur- 
ing 750 feet super. (which works admirably), and 
closes in the whole of our premises in two minutes. 

The whole of the work was executed in the best 
possible mauner, with rigid punctuality, and at a 
very moderate price, has given us great satisfaction, 
and we feel it our duty strongly to recommend them 
to all requiring, such work. 

We are, Sir, your obedient Servants, 
PARKINS AND GortTo. 
Oxford-street. 








TENDERS 





on-Trent. Messrs. Hunt and Stephenson, architects. 

Quantities supplied :— 
EMORY rien enndstes saeesieeks penne soe £38,305 0 O 
SENan sh spines kvekbuiptosnenssxmnianeperbas 37,984 0 0 
PPE ss nksasnicbsbdthscdetsvancectnensase 35,917 0 0 
__ RC jeesee 35,248 0 0 
Branson and Gwyther ............ 35,0270 0 
RS ES Ee eS . 34,370 0 0 
ONS RR SUR OR Rn Cory 34/333 0 0 
OTSIMIB: «cass ccebigenenese eee cocsssecee  99;7798 0 0 
BRB oceoesdqosmneisoonient 3l, 00 
Kirk and Parry (accepted)...... 29,770 0 0 


For additions to Dunsdale Lodge, Westerham, Kent. 





Mr. t: Kerr, architect :— 
Piper and Bon .........+00 soeree, £5,655 0 0 
Fotheringham and Patm 5,450 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers .......... - 5400 0 0 
Mansfield and Son . 5,375 0 0 
MYEFS ..cccccccserseesees 5, 0 0 





For rebuilding a warehouse, No, 44, Friday-street. Mr. 
H, E. Cooper, architect :— 
Patman and Fotheringham 





paves £3,927 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers .........cccccesssees 3,845 0 0 
TE, RIED, citisinsdsscserecverscces 8, 0.0 
G. Myer........coscrerssoenee ncbentaee . 3,640 0 0 
Brass and Sons. 3,557 0 O 
John Jay........00+ gaccopncecncnsoegeaces 3,355 0 0 
George Mansfield'and ‘Son ...... 3,350 0 0 
Pritchard and Co. ......... tacccccas (05200 10 0 


For building offices, Angel-court, Bank, for Mr. F. 8. 


Dixon. Mr. J. Sheppard Scott, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Nixon :— 
Lawrence and Son ....csssscscseeees £3,274 0 0 
Piper QUABOR ..0.cccrccssccrcreccnces 3,210 0 0 
Mansfield and Son. .......ssececesees 3,174 0 0 
Jb SCOICUIOM, sepenscnresqentnnopeqnese 985 0 0 
NINN costa nicenbesagcimaneakiwenesoeou 2,940 0 0 
AsPord ENG Ose ccc cicscecccceserseceee 2,747 0 0 





For ten alms-houses, to be erected on the Lea-bridge- 
road, for the London Master Bakers’ Pension Society. 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, London, architect :— 


Chas. Fitzwater, Notting-hill ... £3,021 0 0 
Keyes and Head, 6, Gray-street, 
Manchester-square ..........+00+ 996 10 0 
Patman and Co. Theobald-road 2,968 0 0 
Perry, Cambridge-he th ......... 2,687 0 0 
Hack and Son, Poplar .......... 449 0 0 
Wood and Son, Mile-end-gate... 2,379 0 0 
E. Clark,Tottenham (accepted) 2,275 0 0 





For erecting a school and _ house for the trustees of the 
Ipswich Charities. Mr. F. Barnes, architect :— 





TERIOR. o cssnsdisnianiesdtenaguecnnnas £1,014 15 0 
COPTER. esicscecesosscconcqeoestvegpeotee 933 0 0 
Luff 923 0 0 
WUIADL, ..00.srccersopsoscsenescerenegpate 846 0 0 
Orman (accepted). ......... peneeoms 830 0 0 

For house at Blackheath-hill, for the Rev. J. Russell. 


Mr. Fras. Pouget, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





For new malting for Messrs. Allsopp and Sons, Burton- |, 


For the ereetion of; new chapel, Norwich. Mr. J 
James, architect. Quantities a provided :— te 


‘For 

Chapel. Two Tur: 
Wordingham, Norwich...... espen"'o oe 109 7% 
Murray, Norwich ............ 2,939 16 0 ...... 87 4 0 
‘Rump, Norwieh............+0 891 0 0 ...... 164 0 0 
Dawes, Norwieh............... 2,784.16 O ...... 160 4 0 
Balls and.Ling, Norwich... 2,691 12 0 ...... 24218 9 
Ringham, Ipswich............ 2473 (0.0 veces 117 0 6 
Hubbard, Dereham ......... 2440 0 0 ...... 155 6 0 
Lacey, Norwich ............... 2,390 0 0 ..... 160 0 9 
Sexton, Norwich(accepted) 2,331 0 0 ...... 167 0 06 





For a villa, Richmond-road, Dalston, for Mr. G. Hillery, 
Messrs. Bunker and Herring, architects :— 


House. Boundary Walls. Total. 
Hawry.....ccscccee 46 0 0... £155 0 O ... £1,001 0 09 
Macey .....00 839 0 0... 1470 0.. 986 0 0 
Downs ......006 760 0 0... 142 00.. 902 0 0 
Wood andSon 784 0 0... 115 0 0.. 899 0 © 
Turner.& Sons 769 0 0... 129900... 898 00 
Vialou ........ 710 0 0... 129 00., 839 0 0 
Blanchard...... 710 0 0... 1300. 333 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rust in Boilers.—A correspondent wishes to know how to pré- 
vent an iron boiler from rusting (interiv: ly we presume), ard how 
to take away the rust already collected: the boiler has water 
constan tly in it, and is heated every day. We do not understand 
our correspondent to allude to incrustation, but, to m:re-rustipg. 

E, A. (shall appear). — F. G. A, — H. W. — W.8.— V. V. V.— 
L, M.—F. E. 8.—J. B.—R. B, W.—P. and 8. — No. 130. — Tom (try 
an advertisement). — G. G.— No, 145. —.W. H. Z.,(go to one of the 
district schools of the Department of Art). —F. G. W. {under our 
limit).— H. 8.—Country Friend. — J. H.H.— W. E. H. —?. T.— 
H. C.—R. 'M.—F. A. M, (declined-with thanks).—R. L. & (thauks), 
—Z. Z, Z. (must be sent on the day. named)..—:No. 158. — BE. .—A 
Subseriber. — Old Subscribers —,No.,64.— M. J. L. — J. 6. ¢,— 
E. T. 0.—No 96—An Artist.—A. L. 8.— F. B—No.i26.—No,. 93— 
D. &.—S.—8. and R.—Subsidiary:—A. J. B.—W. H.—F. GM. (we 
areforeed to, decline ingerting the. communication sent. )—Honesty 
is-the be-t Policy.—W. A.—L. and Son (under our limit).— 
G: Rx B. (shall see proof).—B. B.—No. 73.—H. L. 

Erratum.—* Vaesnt Area-near, aud Way round, St. Paul's”: 
(page 290), fer “\City of Londen Schools,” read “St. Paul’s 
Schools.” 

“ Books and Addresses.”"—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding adcresses. 

NOTICE, —:All communications respecting advertise. 
ments. should be addressed to the “Publisher,” and not 
ito. the “‘Editor:” all. other. communications should be 
jaddreased to the Eprror, and not, to the Publisher. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL: BART, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 183. cloth, 


E SSAYS from the EDINBURGH and 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, with Addresses, and other 
Pieces. 


By SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEID,, Bart. K.H. M.A. 
Member of the Institute of Frauce. &e. 
Uniform with the above, in 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


SIR J. HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of ASTRO- 
BOM. He ey Pr eae 


TO VISITORS TO LONDON.—THIRD THOUSAND. 

In a Volume of 800 pages. price 14s. witha Portrait of the 
thor, from.a Painting by P. J: Gullick, 

URIOSITIES of LONDON: Exhibiting 
Most Rare,and le Objcts of Interest in the 

i Metronet Past and late Fifty Years : fersopal 

Recollections By JOHN TIMBS, FSA. 

“ A wonderful litile} Dictionary of London is this volume by ms. 





Timbs. There is so much out-of-the-way reading in it, 
introduction of mal experience, gi saree: 
able illustration, drawn both from e heartily 


commend thig VID I 


and sucha quanti 
beoks ai oon 


mer. 
30GU E, 86, Fleet-street. 








HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 
JOURNAL. 
No. 111, June, 1857. 4to. price Une Shilling, sewed. 


CONTENTS: 
_ Steam, the great Agent of Civilization.—Society of Arts’ Ex'sibi- 
tion, — Maefa:lave’s: System of Sewerage. — Mui’s Loom (with 
Plate).—Royal Academy.— Walley’s Safety Apparatus fur 8'ean 
Boilers.— Boydel’s Steam Traction Engine and Endless Kailwav. 
—Mechanical Notes from America.—Struther’s Motive Power.— 
Jeffrey’s Sawing.— Payne’s Gorthe.—-Bertrass Paper.—Duonlop’s 
Flour Dressing. — Brodie’s Tiles. —Law’s Moulding.—Wil-on's 
Looms — Sinclair’s Drying Grain, —Samner’s Flyers. — Price’s 
Stamps.—Kinviburgh’s Moulding. — Baehe’s Lamps —Speucer’s 
Sack Weigher.—M: Nab’s Stove.—Nertou’s, Cartridges.—Clyugh’s 
Rails —Reviews or Recent Books.—Monthly Note-.—Law Ri ports 
of P: t Cases —Scientific Sogeties, &. With 50 Wvodcuts. 
ONGMAN and CO. Paternogter-row ; Editor’s Uffices 
(Uftices fur Patents), 47, Lincolu’s-inn-tie ds. 


HE ENGINEER of Friday, 29th May, 


con‘ains McDowali’s Machinery for Sawing Woo’, Hur- 
day’s _Impr ti Wind Whittuker’s Appa'atus for 
Producing Devices on Leather, &c. Ro:cow’s Machine for Cutting 
Dye Woods, H:-z tdiv’s Improvements in Carriages, Knowles 
Safety A tus for Mines, and Lacas and. Ihier’s im- 
roved Electric Lam=, all illustrated, @riginal Artioles onthe 
fancherter Art Treasures Exhibition, the W-ar of the System 
by Railway Travelling, steam Culture Experiments, Disposal of 
our Convicts, the Ottoman Kailway, &c. &, Reviews ; Paper on 
some Modifications. of Woody Fibre and their Applications, by 
the Rev. J. Barlow, F.R.8., V,P. and See. R.I,; Mr. Hubert 
+ yee — = Ay ical b wees - - Increased a 
of Girders and: expo e the nsverse Strain 
Rapid]; Passing Load; Institution of Civil Bovinees ; Abermae 
of Papers on the Me of Building B: upon Brick Cylin- 
cers in Indie, by Mr, B ; also on the Disturbances. of Sus- 

msicn Bridges and the Modes of Counteracting them, by Messrs. 
ukin and Conder: the President’s Annual: Conyersazione a! 
the Mcdels, &c. Exhibited ; First Part of Mr, Birk’s Paper on 
the Monufacture of Iron and Steel, read at the Society of Arts. 
Law inteigenes s la Explosioc—Verd ct; Pauvert’s l’ro- 
cess in Making Steel ; Intended Canal between Kastendje and 
the Danube; Rules of Admission to the 8: uth Kevsiogton 
Museum. Patent Jeurnal, containing New Patents and Ahbs'racts 
of Specifications ; ber and Metal Markets Birm 








ee ioe eee 
} iets ; es from 
nd, he Bneineering ‘News of the West. 
24. pager, ; Stamped, 7d. . 1. price H . 
prise 16s. may now be bad ready bound.—BEKNAKD LUXTON, 
biisher, 301, Strand. 


RICK-MAKING.—A Pamphlet containing 
Two Papers, to which, the- Society uf Arts awarded thet 
led on receipt of fourteen post Ds. 


Silver Medal, forward age-stamn| 
HUMPHREY CHAMBERLALN, Kempsey, near Woreester, 


ham, Wolverhampt 
Eastern Counties : 











tend running a track into the city. 


Lawrence and Son .. . £1,044 0 0 

OB. Sain satoveise - 960 00 
Clarke and Barnes 960 0 0 
Wood and Son .. 897 0 0 
MPP) sk otsvesgass cape 883 19 7 
Clarke (accepted) «0.1... 860 0 0 











